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YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING 
COAT, VEST, AND PANTALOONS. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


dyer elegant suit may be worn by youths 
from eight to fifteen years old, and is equal- 
ly well’ adapted to summer, fall, and winter 
materials. In the original the pantaloons are 
of pearl gray, and the vest and coat of black 
summer cassimere. The ‘pattern is graded, as 
usual, by the bust measure, which is taken in 
the ordinary way, by passing the tape’ measure 
around the body, under the jacket, close under 





the arms, and drawing it moderately tight. As, 
however, the length of the pantaloons may vary, 
before cutting the cloth care should be taken to 
measure the person, and adapt the pattern there- 
to. To measure for the length of leg of panta- 


“loons, measure from the fork toward the ankle 


to the point which the pantaloons are desired to 
reach; then measure the pattern the same way, 
and lengthen or shorten it as much as may be 
required. In cutting, care should be taken to 
let the nap of the cloth run toward the bottom 
of the garment. Be very particular to put the 
pattern together by the notches. The suit is 
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furnished in eight sizes, from 25 to 32 inches, 
bust measure, for youths from eight to fifteen 
years old. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
English walking coat, vest, and spring-bottom 
pantaloons. 

EneiisH Watkine Coat.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket 
welt. The perforations show where to put the 
buttons, breast pocket, cash pocket, and pocket 
on the hip. The perforations at the top of the 
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sleeve show the form of the under part, and those 
on the collar where it should be creased and 
well shrunken in with a hot iron, so that it will 
fit to the neck. Roll the lapel. to the top but- 
ton-hole. Sew the sleeve with the longest seam 
to the notch in the back, the hollowing side to 
come to the lowest part of the armhole under 
the arm. Finish with a single row of stitching 
near the edge. Allowance is made for quarter- 
inch seams in this pattern. . If the sleeves are 
too long or short, add to or take from the bottom 
and the top an equal amount, always keeping the 
same shape. ‘The average length is given in the 
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YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, VEST, AND PANTALOONS (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN), AND LADIES’ TOILETTES. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of entire Suit of English Walking Coat, Vest, and Pantaloons, to fit Youths from Eight‘to Fifteen Years old, in eight Sizes, from 2% to 32 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by May 
on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 
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this can easily be increased or less- 
exceptional cases. 
of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
old, 244 yards. 
Farmer's satin for lining, 244 yards. 
Buttons, 4. 
Add one-eighth of a yard for each size. 


to put on the buttons and 
crease the collar and shrink it in with a hot iron 
so as to make it fit well to the neck. Allowance 
for quarter-inch seams is made in this pattern. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
eight years old, five-eighths of a yard. 
Buttons, 4. 


Sprivg-Borrom Pantatoons.—This pattern 
is in six pieces—front, back, waistband, back 
strap, fly, and facing under the fly for buttons. 
Place the pockets between the notches in the 
outside seam and the top, and face with a strip 
of the same material as the pantaloons. Puta 
piece of canvas four inches wide in the bottom 
for stiffening. The pantaloons should be shrunk 
at the bottom on the wrong side with a hot iron, 
so as to make them fit easily over the boots. 


- Allowance is made in the pattern for quarter- 


inch seams, and an inch for facing at the bottom. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
eight years old, 134 yards. 
Buttons, 11. 
Add one-eighth of a yard for each size. 


Ladies’ Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Eventnc Dress. This pretty toi- 
lette is designed for the country ard watering- 
places. Dress of pearl gray Chambery gauze, 
trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleated 
flounce surmounted with wide white blonde, a 
narrow box-pleated flounce, and a ruche of rose 
de Chine silk. Very short over-skirt, forming 
points on each side, and surmounted with wide 
white blonde and narrow rose de Chine silk 
ruche. Low basque waist of rose de Chine silk 
veiled with pearl gray gauze. 

Fig. 2.—Suort WavkinG Dress of Havana 
brown foulard, trimmed with a darker shade of 
the same material. Over-skirt rounded and flat 
in front, and draped in a pouf behind, scalloped 
and edged with a darker shade. Waist with 
flat basques and coat sleeves, all ornamented 
with scalioped trimming of a darker shade. 
Wide linen collar with English embroidery. 
Maroon straw hat, trimmed to match the dress. 

Fig. 3.—CarriacGe Dress. Dress of tiger 
brown silk, trimmed with pleatings arranged in 
sharp points. Half-fitting Moblot capote of lav- 
ender silk, edged with a ruffle of the same, with 
revers on the waist and skirt, pocket welts and 
facings of cherry silk. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Ausust 19, 1871. 


A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In a few days we shall commence the 
publication, in HARPER’s WEEKLY, of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
BY 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr, Co.uins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating efforts of his genius. 








tar” Cut Paper Patterns of the Youth's Suit, 
illustrated on the first page of the present Number, 
graded to fit Youths from eight to fifteen years 
old, ave now ready, and will be sent by the Publish- 
ers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents and Bust Measure. Dealers supplied at the 
usual discount, For full list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 527 of this 
Number. 

Ua Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a variety of Rid- 
ing-Habits, Water -proof and Mohair Dusters ; 
Linen, Silk, Poplin, Percale, and Foulard Dresses ; 
Infants Clothing, Children’s Dresses, Jackets, Pet- 
ticoats with and without Trains ; Fancy Articles, 
ele., ele. ; 


WOMAN’S WORK. 

N all the talk concerning the elevation of 
women from their present barbarism, of 
women’s wages and women’s work, it may 
be doubted if much serious consideration 
has been given to the amount of work and 
of intelligence that at present are absolutely 
required of every woman, simply as a wom- 
wn, and independently of the trade, business, 
or profession in which she may be engaged. 
We are perpetually being taunted with 
the perfections of our grandmothers, with 
their bread, their cake, their preserves, their 
cookery, and honsewifery in general. No 
one seems to remember that we have invent- 
ed since their day a score of new styles of 








bread; that where our hers had 
half a dozen recipes for cake, and killed their 
husbands with the slow torture of black 
frnit-cake, a sort of peine forte et dure, lying, 


| as it did, like a stone on the stomach—where 


they had an ignominious poverty, we have 
varied the disease with at least a hundred 
different and less guilty concoctions; while 
our endless list of preserves and jellies and 
canned delicacies, if they could but hear of 
them, would make the good people turn in 
their graves with longing for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

But our grandmothers made their light 
bread, their rich cake, their tolerable sweet- 
meats; some of them did a little weaving, and 
a good deal of spinning; they made their 
husband’s and their children’s clothes, rop- 
ing in the little ten-year-old daughters to the 
fine sewing; they ruled their servants with 
rods of iron; and that was all they were 
asked todo. Their accomplishments, with 
seldom exception of harpsichord or spinet, 
were confined to dancing and such simple 
embroideries as enabled them to mark their 
household linen plainly; they could read 
the Bible without much spelling, and they 
could sign their name to a deed after a fash- 
ion. 

But look at their descendants. These are 
expected to leave school stored with an 
amount of information the mere catalogue of 
whose leading subjects would have dizzied the 
brains of their ancestresses with a conscious- 
ness of total imbecility. They must have 
such accomplishments as a certain amount 
of music, of drawing and painting, of ac- 
quaintance with at least two languages be- 
sides their own; they are expected to make 
no more of dancing than of walking, of em- 
broidering and crocheting than of felling a 
seam; to be well acquainted with literature, 
with the topics of the day ; to be able to give 
good reason for the faith, or want of faith, 
that is in them; to have, moreover, all the 
feminine graces that adorned their grand- 
mothers; and when they marry, although it 
is understood that the servants, and not 
they, are to hold the rod of iron, they are 
expected to exhibit, whether they actually 
do exhibit or not, an orderly and admirable 
system of housekeeping according to the 
latest methods and appliances. To be sure, 
they have no loom to round their shoulders 
over, hor any spinning-wheel to flatten their 
thumbs, except in so far as their lots may 
be cast in the vast pandemonium of the 
deafening mills; but in their place there is 
the sewing-machine to weaken their ankles 
and bring on nameless diseases, with all the 
countless intricacies of tucks and bands it 
has originated; there is a patent sweeper, 
making about as much trouble as it saves; 
there is an egg-beater, claimed to revolu- 
tionize domestic life, and having which a 
woman would be a wretch to complain, but 
which, in the old country, has been worked 
to as good purpose, time out of mind, with 
a jack and string; and though there may be 
rubber’ wringers in the kitchen, there are 
ten articles now to one formerly to be wrung 
through them; and in spite of all the ameli- 
orations of life to those who dwell in city 
houses—the description of which their grand- 
mothers could only treat as a fairy tale, with 
the account of the gas and water and ele- 
vators and speaking-tubes and all the rest— 
in spite of these things and such as these a 
thousand new wants have arisen with them, 
and have become necessities, and made life 
not one iota less laborious now than in the 
good old days, “so called.” 

Meantime, those who live in the city 
houses are a small number at most, and the 
fortunate ladies of Beacon Street and Mur- 
ray Hill and Michigan Avenue and the like 
must pass for mere nonentities in summing 
up the grand total of myriad wives and 
mothers over all the breadth of the land. 
These live in houses but little better than the 
preceding generations had, and something 
harder to keep clean; have but few more in- 
genious contrivances to supply their needs; 
have needs unknown to those who went be- 
fore, and which the luxury of the age has 
painfully imposed upon them; while, at the 
same time, their chief duties are unaltered : 
babies are not born by machinery, nor 
brought up, any more than they were a hun- 
dred years ago; and even a nursing-bottle, 
bringing with superior qualities superior 
complications, requires twice the time and 
attention now that it did then. So that on 
the whole, since the old simplicity of life 
has vanished before the new conveniences, 
we find more work, if any thing, in every 
family, and can not declare that the present 
civilization has largely lightened the labors 
of woman, in whatever degree it may have 
refined and improved her mental being. 

“Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done,” 
says the threadbare adage, and so truly that 
the world recognizes it as an axiom as im- 
mortally fixed as that which declares a 
straight line to be the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Of course we do not 
speak of the few wealthy women lolling at 





their ease. As we said before, they are mere 
bubbles on the great tide of the average of 
women. We speak of that class of women 
each one of whom combines in her own per- 
son the office of wife, mother, housekeeper, 
servant, and any thing else unoccupied there 
may happen to be within the four walls 
where her husband has placed her. Take 
one day’s routine from their lives, for exam- 
ple. In some rarely virtuous exceptions 
among them the husband rose and made the 
fires, and pottered round the house and yard, 
doing convenient little nothings, agreeable 
to have if done, but not much missed if un- 
done; but more usually he turned for a last 
sweet snooze till his wife, having laid and 
kindled the fire and made ready the meal, 
summoned him to his smoking breakfast— 
the wife much preferring that course, on the 
whole, to the bother she would have to en- 
dure about her work in the constant crit- 
icism and suggestion of his better experi- 
ence. We can assume, if we will, that his 
affections were warm and his temper per- 
fect, and that he made the morning meal a 
delightful half hour to his family ere he 
went across the threshold, and the day’s 
work began for him. He went to his busi- 
ness—possibly with a sense that things were 
going on by clock-work at home, not by 
handiwork, possibly with no sense at all 
about it—and his business was one solid 
thing about which and which only he was 
expected to have either knowledge or skill. 
He may be a book-keeper; he is occupied 
with his figures, and is not called upon to be 
asalesman. He may be a salesman, and he 
takes down and puts up the goods, and chaf- 
fers with the customers, and is not called 
upon to be a porter. He may be a merchant; 
all that is required is that he should know 
what to buy and where to sell. He may be 
a mechanic; he would be rated, if he attend- 
ed to any thing more than his specialty, as 
Jack at all trades and good at none. 

But his wife! Her first duty is to be a 
thorough domestic. She is to be a good 
scullion, or she is disgraced with floors ill 
scrubbed or pots and pans poorly scoured, 
with smoking lamps and rusty knives and 
greasy dishes ; a good chamber-maid, for the 
family health will suffer if the beds and 
rooms are not neat and clean; a good house- 
maid, and know exactly where to throw tea 
leaves, how to sweep without making more 
dirt than she takes away, how to dust with- 
out smutching. She must be a good washer 
and ironer, for nobody knows better than 
she the rout that will be made over the 
shirts if they are not right to a particle, and 
in which if the starch is one grain too light 
they will be “limp as a rag,” and if too 
heavy they will be stiff enough “to cut a 
man’s ears off;” and nobody would be more 
vexed than she to have her husband go 
about with mortifying linen on; and no- 
body loves better than she to see her chil- 
dren march off to school in their spotless 
tiers. She must be a good nursery-maid, or 
else her children’s bodies will be injured and 
their dispositions soured; perhaps, too, a 
few duties of the governess are to be thrown 
in, if, being ambitious for the little people’s 
success, she hears the doubtful lesson before 
the school bell rings. She must be a good 
cook; it is both her duty and her policy, for 
she believes, with Bichat, that the epigas- 
tric ganglion of nerves is the brain of the 
emotions—or, in other words, that man is, 
like most animals, to be influenced through 
his stomach. What if the bread should be 
streaked, the pies not baked at the bottom, 
the fruit settled in the pudding, the pota- 
toes waxy, the veal too rare, the beef too 
well done—would it not be ample cause for 
a divorce, or would it not be very likely to 
lead to one? With all this, since in this 
country she is “just as good as any body,” 
she must be ready at any moment to lay 
aside the réle of menial with her great 
apron, and, dress clean, collar straight, hair 
smooth, to answer the door bell, and greet 
the guest in the character of lady. And in 
all her duties she must have exercised a 
precision, skill, and calculation equal to any 
emergency or any calling. Then, too, the 
heavy work being well under way, she must 
be a complete seamstress; she must know 
how to seat her husband’s worn trowsers 
and make her little boys’ jackets as well as 
if she had been brought up a tailoress; she 
must fit the little girls’ gowns as if she had 
been brought up a mantua-maker; she must 
trim their bonnets, if not her own, like a 
nilliner; she must, in short, cut out and 
stitch together all the family garments, 
make caps and cloaks and muffs and mit- 
tens, represent, in fact, every trade in some 
measure except the shoe-maker’s, thinking 
herself lucky and well used if now and then 
she does not have to cobble the shees into 
the bargain! Nor, meanwhile, must she neg- 
lect any of the duties of the good mother. 
She must be ready to settle disputes, to 
make pleasure, to heal the sick, to give ca- 
resses, to answer distracting questions, to 
impart religious and other instruction, to 
bring her children up in the way they should 
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go; meagan pe i comes home, no 
matter how much teething. baby has 
fretted, the fire has refused to a the 
work has dragged at her soul, she must be 
the happy welcoming wife, a sunbeam in his 
house—and if she has sinned in one of these 
requirements, she has sinned in all. Not 
that husbands mean to be selfish or tyran- 
nical or exacting, or do not love their wives 
with all their hearts, but that custom has 
established this order of things, and her own 
conscience and womanly love of approbation 
would destroy her if she did not do all as . 
well as in her lay. 

We confess that when we indulge in such 
a train of thought, and know such state- 
ments to be true, and that the odalisque of 
the harem has hardly a more absolute bond- 
age than such women have, we are appalled 
with all it intimates and threatens. And we 
must declare that it behooves the race, wish- 
ing to be elevated, first to elevate its women 
out of such serfdom—to look about and find 
‘some remedy to a state of things universally 
accepted as the only state at present to be 
had. For ourselves, we are free to say that 
the surest help out of the darkness which 
we can see is in the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge play of associated kitchens, furnish- 
ing hot meals and clean clothes to families 
at cost price, and leaving the mother of the 
family in her own house still, and with time 
to consider if the life she lives is worth the 
price of living. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gf Card-Plaping. 


Y DEAR JACK,—I was lately traveling 
by the train, and had taken a seat in 
the spacious and comfortable drawing-room 
car, gazing at the landscape and observing 
my fellow-passengers, when a gentleman en- 
tered, and, after looking about for a moment, 
and remarking that every body seemed to be 
engaged but me, he smiled, and said, court- 
eously, “ Would you like to take a hand at 
cards?” And he told me that a party in one 
of the little rooms, whose voices I had heard 
laughing and talking, needed only one person 
more to complete the proper number for a 
game. I thanked the gentleman, but I was 
compelled to tell him the truth, so I said, as 
politely as I could, “ The fact is that I always 
drop asleep at cards.” He looked at me sus- 
piciously, as if he supposed me to be joking; 
but, as it is the truth, I did not betray any 
jesting intention, and the gentleman bowed 
and withdrew, blaming himself probably for 
not having foreseen that an old gentleman 
of my aspect was not likely to accept his in- 
vitation. 

I saw him presently returning with a re- 
cruit whom he had found elsewhere ; and for 
a long time afterward, as we were passing 
some of the finest scenery upon the conti- 
nent, we could hear that loud and not merry 
laughter which proceeds from the card-table. 
But don’t suppose, my dear Jack, that I am 
an enemy of cards. Like all other amuse- 
ments, they are often very entertaining ; but 
I have no passion for them, as many people 
seem to have. Sometimes I am fairly forced 
to take a hand at whist, when not to play 
would be to spoil the pleasure of three other 
persons. So I sit down, but with a sinking 
of the heart and sad misgivings. Your old 
whist-player, Mrs. Battle, for instance, is'so 
terribly in earnest! The game is like the 
most solemn religious act. The silence and 
gravity in which it is played are awful. The 
deep sense of injury with which a‘bad play 
is regarded is too appalling for me; and when 
Iseat myself with veterans at the whist-table 
I feel like an arrant impostor. I know that 
my excuses and deprecations are totally un- 
availing, and that they neither hear nor be- 
lieve what I say. It is simply preposterous 
to them that a person should be so nonsens- 
ical as to insist that he does not like whist. 
You might as well tell the Duke of Clarence 
that you did not like Malmsey. 

When the game begins I am in such an 
excited condition that I play second hand 
high, and lead trumps when I have no more, 
and throw out a whole series of the most 
positive but the most illusive signals to my 
partner. I am like the commander of a for- 
tress who has lost his wits in the battle, and 
who allures his supporting army to destruc- 
tion by false lights. At first 1 am over- 
whelmed with shame, and my conscious 
eyes avoid the stern virtue of Mrs. Battle’s 
glance. But as the game proceeds, and the 
anarchy of my play becomes utterly hope- 
less, involving that unhappy lady in the 
shame of countless apparent blunders, coni- 
promising her very reputation as a wise and 
superior player, I grow reckless apace; I 
actually smile as I play at random; and I 
gaze blandly in her disturbed and indignant 
face as I frantically perpetrate every crime 
of misplay possible in the venerable game. 

And if this excitement passes away under 
the sway of a more lenient partner than Mrs. 
Battle I become fatally drowsy. The silence 
and monotony of the game lull me irretriev~ 
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ably. My eyelids press together, my com- 
panions fade into spectres, my hand becomes 
lead, sweet oblivion steeps my senses, when 
the very silence arouses me, and I find that 
I haye nodded, and that the game has 
stopped, every eye bent severely and with 
amazing and exasperating wakefulness upon 
me. Can you not imagine, my dear Jack, 
with what a sickly and vague smile I study 
my cards, profoundly unconscious both of 
what the last trick was, and of what my 
play should be? Indeed, on one occasion, 
which I can not recall even now without a 
certain terror, after resisting the sand-man 
with desperation, he suddenly emptied a 
load upon me, and I fell so sound asleep 
that my whole hand dropped upon the table, 
showing every card that I held, and, of 
course, bringing the solemn service to an ab- 
rupt close. 

I thought of these things as I heard the 
sounds from the card-party in the car, and I 
knew that they were not playing whist. 
And as the train rolled on I thought of the 
little game, and of the cards, and of their va- 
rious suits, until I found that I was musing 
upon the greater journey upon the road that 
we are all traveling ; and Fate, or Destiny, or 
Life seemed to me to be playing with man- 
kind as with a pack of cards, and all of us 
cast in some one of the suits. There is the 
suit of hearts—the emotionai forces ; the af- 
fections, sympathies, ambitions. There are 
clubs—brute strength, or, reflectively, intel- 
lectual power. The spades—what are they 
but industry? and the diamonds, but the 
force of money, the might of external splen- 
dor? Iremembered the picture of the “Game 
of Life” by the German Retzsch—Mephis- 
topheles playing a game of chess with a 
beautiful youth for his soul. But the game 
of life is played with cards rather. 

You open your history, my dear Jack— 
that history in which I have no doubt that 
you read a chapter every day—and in the 
earliest ages the great game seems to be play- 
ed with clubs. If the beginning were bar- 
barism, which I do not assert, and which no 
man knows, it was the ruie of force, of bru- 
tality. Does Homer recount traditions that 
were ever told, or is it an oid tale of the 
poet, or of many poets, merely? ‘ The great 
Achilles, whom I knew”’—what 1s he but 
the king of clubs? or is he the ace. aud Hee- 
tor king? It is still a game in which clubs 
were trumps, and he won most who was 
richest in that suit. The gamo is played 
with every suit, indeed, and trumps change 
with the constant deal. But when we come 
down to the epoch in which we hear the 
hermit Peter crying “God wills it! God 
wills it!” and Christian Europe pours into 
Asia to rescue the holy sepulchre, the civil- 
ized world is lifted upon a great emotion, re- 
ligiqus fervor inspires all Christendom, and 
hearts are trumps. Still later, when this 
zeal has died away, and instead of Cologne 
Cathedral and religious temples, the palaces 
are built of Versailles and Marly—when the 
spirit of the age is symbolized in the glory 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and modern times 
begin—it is plain to see that it is hearts 
no longer, but diamonds, which are trumps. 
And in the world which the imagination 
sees, the Arcadia of the poets and of hope, 
the millennium of the prophet and the relig- 
ious enthusiast, still the great game goes 
on; but men learn war no more; the spear is 
beaten into the pruning-hook, the sword 
into the plowshare: peace and industry and 
pastoral joy prevail, and spades are trumps. 

So the great heroes are the picture-cards, 
the court-cards, of history. When Xerxes 
comes glittering and endless out of Persia 
into Greece, when Alexander is universal 
victor, when Julius Cesar masters Rome, 
when all the great captains, to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, carve their names with their 
-Swords, they are all kings of clubs if their 
cause is humane, and knaves if it is not. 
The poets, the philosophers, the story-tell- 
ers, they are the kings and queens of hearts. 
From Homer to Hawthorne, they lead the 
precious suit to which all priests of the im- 
agination belong, and of which our Shake- 
speare is the ace. Then the sober suit of 
spades, with all its honors: from Gutenberg 
to Morse, the great inventors, the direct ben- 
efactors, they are the kings and queens and 
aces of the honorable and millennial suit, and 
they only are the knaves who prostitute in- 
vention to base ends. And who, dear Jack, 
are the kings and queens of diamonds? Not 
Tichmen merely. Your father may have been 
a highwayman, and your fortune may be but 
the money that he stole. That is not a pat- 
ent of regality, nor a kingship by the grace 
of God or of desert. If you will go with me 
about the city, into fine houses and into pub- 
lic offices, or to the gayest haunts of summer 
fashion—to Newport, to Saratoga, to Long 
Branch—I will show you the knaves of dia- 
monds. And there with them, indeed, may 
be the kings and queens. But these are 
not they who wear the diamonds for their 
own display, but who light the way of oth- 
ers with their lustre. They are the rich who 
do not plate their own lives with gold, but 








cheer the world with their beneficence. They 
are the stewards of a divine bounty. Their 
diamonds are seen, not upon their shirt bo- 
soms, but in great schools, in hospitals, in 
reading-rooms, in workshops, in lodging- 
houses, in thoughtful details of beneficence 
every where. They are the kings and 
queens of the splendid suit. When such 
large souls are in the hands of Destiny, dia- 
monds are indeed trumps. 

You see, my dear Jack, how the fancy spun 
itself in my mind as we rattled along, hour 
after hour, in the beautiful summer day, 
while the game went on in the car, and I 


heard from time to time the laugh of the’ 


players. I thought of the private lives I 
knew all around me in which this or the 
other suit was trumps. I do not blame the 
choice, if, indeed, it be not rather tempera- 
ment. Here is Tom, whose soul is devoted 
to his game, in which diamonds are trumps. 
He sees every thing through them. He 
measures every thing by them. He secretly 
thinks that they will make home happy, and 
that without them it must be chilly and 
pinched. He supposes that every man is 
swayed by them at last, and that they are 
the indispensable good. Here is Will, who 
smiles at Tom, and who sets his hope upon 
position and public power. He gladly spurns 
the diamonds, if he can touch the hearts of 
men. And here Ned wonders at both, and 
finds his sole delight in rural seclusion and 
his spade; while Hal is happy in boating, 
hunting, leaping—a muscular Christian, a 
king of clubs. 

So are we all distributed, dear Jack, each 
in his suit: so may life seem, in little or in 
large, a game of cards. I wonder if we could 
persuade Mrs. Battle and her friends at the 
whist-table to play the real game as earnest- 
ly as they do their little parody of it? 

Yours, dear Jack, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE Youth’s Suit, an illustration of which is 

given on our first page, consists of an En- 
glish walking coat, vest, and pantaloons. It is 
worn by boys from nine to fifteen years of age. 
The coai is single-breasted, fits the figure easily, 
covers the hips well, and is made after the En- 
glish fashion. with broad back, open below the 
waist, and an overlapping flap, side body seams 
very wide apart, and a button on each seam to 
define the waist. Broad pocket flaps are also 
used. ‘l'wo buttons fasten the front. The col- 
lar rolls low, beginning at the upper button. 
‘The edges of the coat are turned in and a facing 


stitched on, or else the entire garment is bound 


with braid, 

The vest is single-breasted, with a low collar. 
The pantaloons are easy-fitting, with considera- 
ble spring at the ankle, and are made to wear 
with suspenders, precisely like these worn by 
gentlemen. 

Blue-black, blue, and dark green cloth are se- 
lected for dressy suits of this description, which 
can easily be made up from the cut paper pat- 
tern published. The entire suit of one fabric 
is usually bought, costing about $25 for sizes 
large enough for a boy of twelve years. A bind- 
ing of silk braid, and fine lasting buttons, finish 
the coat without ornaments. A pretty suit for 
midsummer is made of the jacket of blue diag- 
onal cloth with white pantaloons, Fine diagonal 
cloth costs from $6 to $7 a yard, and is a yard 
and a half wide. Smooth surface blue cloth, 
weighty enough for the present and for fall wear, 
costs from $2 50 to $4 a yard. Entire suits of 
white duck, and of the white washing cloth—a 
sort of twilled flannel—are made for the sea- 
side. Every-day suits are of gray Cheviots or 
brown, or else black with irregular dashes of 
white. The furnishing houses are making gray 
cassimere suits for fall. Smoked pearl buttons 
are used with these. Heavy gray cassimeres 
cost $1 50 a yard; qualities weighty enough for 
the present season are sold for $1. 

Shirts worn by boys of the ages under consid- 
eration have two or three pleats each side of the 
box-pleated centre. Straight turned-over col- 
lars and square cuffs complete them. Neck-ties 
are of narrow gros grain ribbon, or of grena- 
dine—a scarf with pointed ends—and are tied in 
a bow or sailor’s knot. Made-up ties and scarfs 
do not look well on boys. 

The youth’s overcoat in preparation for fall is 
called the King William. It is a sort of sleeve- 
less sack, with a cape at the back only, but fall- 
ing over the arm and hanging like a loose sleeve. 
It is stylish, and will be comfortable also, as it 
is doubled on the shoulders, where boys need 
most protection, as their vests have merely thin 
cambric backs. 


HINTS TO LADIES. 


Buyers for the wholesale houses, having re- 
turned from Europe, speak with authority of 
next season’s styles, Neutral tints, quiet and 
distinguished-looking, and the dark cloth colors 
that are scarcely removed from black, will pre- 
vail. Black will be more worn than ever, as 
half Paris and Berlin are in mourning. Three 
shades of a single color will appear in many cos- 
tumes. The preference for soft, flexible fabrics 
has incited manufacturers to bring out new goods 
that will drape gracefully, and prominent among 
these is faille cashmere, a combination of silk and 
very fine wool, made as soft as twilled cashmere, 
but richly repped, like velours. This is for over 
dresses, mantles, and trimming. Stripes are not 
so popular abroad as are bold checks and blocks, 








especially of black and white together. Solid col- 
ors are preferred above every thing. 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


In midsummer autumn costumes are prepared. 
Suits of black silk to be worn in September have 
the Gabrielle polonaise, described last week, and 
a single skirt. ‘The entire costume is silk, with 
pleatings of the same; no velvet, but fringe and 
passementerie. The polonaise skirt is shaped in 
various ways, sometimes much shorter behind, 
with long and broad apron front; again, very 
long behind, with the front falling open, or closed 
by buttons or bows. It is bordered by fringe 
and passementerie, and the latter outlines a vest 
on the front. Ornamental buttons fasten the 
front, and passementerie ornaments are on the 
sides and back of the skirt, where the fullness is 
massed. The dress skirt has a single wide 
flounce, straight, in narrowest side pleatings, 
hemmed top and bottom, and simply stitched on 
just below the top, and caught again half-way 
down the flounce, letting the fullness below hang 
loosely. A cashmere polonaise made in the 
fashion just described will be much worn with 
single skirts, 

BLACK ALPACA AND CASHMERE, 


The black alpaca, mohair, and cashmere suits 
worn in the intermediate season will show a rep- 
etition of the popular box-pleated waists, with a 
difference. Instead of five single box-pleats, 
we shall have in the back and front three very 
broad double box-pleats. ‘These will look ex- 
ceedingly well in alpaca; and the loose-shirred 
blouse or chemise Russe of which they are com- 
posed is so easily made that ladies who have a 
good-fitting blouse pattern will not need a dress- 
maker’s assistance. Alpaca blouses should have 
a lining throughout of soft muslin, put in after 
the pleats have been stitched and the waist fitted. 
The shoulder seams must be very short, the neck 
high, and the sleeves coat-shape or half-flowing. 
The simple over-skirt is long, and caught up by 
tapes falling from the belt, with a button-hole in 
the end to fasten them to a button half-way 
down the skirt. This makes a graceful bouffant 
drapery. ‘The under-skirt has a wide flounce, 
arranged in broad double box-pleats, with a 
button just below the top of each pleat and an- 
other half-way down the pleat. ‘The flounce is 
loose below. 

Mohair and cashmere waists and over-skirts, 
made like those just described, will be worn with 
silk skirts. If the garment is to be very rich, a 
velvet pleat, or one of heavy repped silk, will 
appear on each side of the box-pleats, instead of 
making double box-pleats of cashmere. A pas- 
sementerie vine passing up the centre of the 
box-pleats is also very handsome. ‘The over- 
skirt should then be trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Brooks Broruers; A. 'T. Stewart 
& Co.; and ArNolp, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

THE Hon. Ciarxson N. Porrer, member of 
Congress from the Tenth District (Westchester, 
Rockland, and Putnam counties), having at his 
bestowal a cadetship at West Point, caused it to 
be made known that he would give the appoint- 
ment to the boy who in open competitive ex- 
amination should prove himself best entitled to 
it. Some twenty lads accordingly assembled at 
White Plains last week, from different parts of 
the district, to compete for the honor. Afteran 
exhaustive examination, the young gentleman 
who proved himself most competent was Mr. 
WitiiamM H. DyKeMAN, a son of District-At- 
torney DYKEMAN, and to him the appointment 
was consequently given. 

—The new president elect of Union College, 
the Rev. Dr. Porrer, performed a very cou- 
rageous and gallant act a few days since at Fire 
Island. A young lady, while bathing in the 
surf, was so imprudent as to venture too far into, 
and was caught by a wave and carried out far 
beyond her depth. She was in imminent dan- 
ger of being drowned, when the doctor swam 
out, rescued her and brought her safely to shore. 
A moment more and she must have perished. 

—In “The Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’’ we find the following allusion to the Prince 
of Wales, who, by chance, made the fourth per- 
son at a dinner given to JEFFERSON. ‘The 
Prince ate half a leg of mutton ; did not taste of 
small dishes, because small; drank Champagne 
and Burgundy as small beer during dinner, and 
Bordeaux after dinner, as the rest of the com- 
pany. Upon the whole, he ate as much as the 
other three, and drank about two bottles of 
wine without seeming to feel it... .He never as- 
sociated with a man of sense. He has not a 
single idea of justice, morality, religion, or of the 
rights of men, or any anxiety for the opinion of 
the world. He carries that indifference for fame 
so far that he probably would not be hurt if he 
were to lose his throne, provided he could be as- 
sured ofhaving always meat, horses, and women.” 

—Mrs. Jutia A. HoLMEs has recently estab- 
lished at Washington a ‘‘ women’s printing-of- 
fice,” in which she proposes to instruct as many 
young ladies as possible in ‘‘the art preserva- 
tive of arts.” In connection with the compos- 
ing-room is a stereotyping department, where 
the young ladies will be taught how to do it, it 
being a suitable and profitable employment for 
“heaven’s last, best gift,” etc., ete. 

—When Colonel Forney’s ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Public Men” shall have reached their hun- 
dredth number they will appear in book form; 
and they will be the best ‘‘ reminiscences” of 
the kind yet published by an American. 

—The present wife of Mr. M. M. (Brick) POME- 
ROY is said to be a granddaughter of JEAN PauL 
RICHTER. 

—Rev. SAMUEL J. May was the only surviving 
brother of Mrs. ALcortT, the mother—or grand- 
mother, just as you like it—of “ Little Women.” 

—Princess Dora D’ Istria has been honored by 
the Greek Parliament with the title of Megia 
Politissa, or Great Citizen of Greece. The title 
has heretofore been conferred upon Lord Byron, 
ALEXANDER MAVROCORDATO, defender of Me- 
solonghi, and Admiral ConsTANTINE CANARIS, 























the latter being the only one of the three who 
still lives. The Princess has gained this distinc- 
tion by her literary services, her beauty, and her 
accomplishments. * 

—Mr. EMANUEL B. Hart, president of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and his colleagues, were honor- 
ably conspicuous in their efforts in behalf of the 
wounded during the recent riots. - Some thirty 
wounded were taken there on the afternoon of 
that terrible Wednesday, and treated with the 
greatest skilland kindness. Although a Hebrew 
hospital, it is open to persons of every race and 
creed. Under the liberal and philanthropic man- 
agement of Mr. Hart, Mount Sinai Hospital is 
commending itself to the highest place in the 
public esteem. 

—The Baroness BurRDETT Courts did one of 
her customary neat things recently by present- 
ing to the clerks in the banking-house in which 
she is a partner the sum of $16,000. 

—A dinner quite unique in character was re- 
cently given at the Crystal Palace, London, to 
the actors of the Comédie Francaise, The chair 
was occupied by Lord Durr>R1m, supported by 
Lords GRANVILLE, HougHTon, POWERSCOURT, 
Sir FREDERICK PoLLocK, and others of the no- 
bility, and by BoucicauLt, Tom TayLor, AtNs- 
WORTH, WESTLAND MArstTON, and others cele- 
brated in literature and art. Lord GRANVILLE 
made a speech en vrai Parisien, one point of 
which was that a cabinet council had actually 
been held one hour earlier than usual to enable 
his lordship to be present at the banquet. From 
such a man and such a minister the compliment 
was neat and notable. 

—Reyv. Dr. Bent, of Baltimore, has hada singu- 
lar experience in Boston. He went to church, 
where he heard musie that made him wonder 
how he got in without a ticket. 

—JENNY Linp has added manuscript to music 
by becoming an authoress. She is said to be 
the author of a novel recently published at 
Stockholm, entitled ‘ An Artist’s Pilgrimage on 
Earth.” The book contains so much informa- 
tion about her early career that it must have 
emanated either from herself or from one inti- 
mately acquainted with her. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER, whose poem of “ Kit Car- 
son’s Ride’’ was published and illustrated in 
Harper's Weekly of August 5, is now on a visit 
to his brother in Easton, Pennsylvania, where 
he is revising the proofs of a volume of poems 
which will soon be given to the public. Ata 
dinner given to him in London by RosBert 
Brownine he electrified and delighted the com- 
pany by reciting the ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee.’? What 
a comfort it is to have these new poets coming 
on among us! 

—Mr. Joun KEtum, one of the eminent and 
most successful architects of New York, died a 
few days since at Hempstead, where he was en- 
gaged in managing the extensive enterprise of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. He was the architect of 
Mr. STEWart’s store on Broadway and Tenth 
Street, the Women’s Hotel in Fourth Avenue, 
the Herald building, H. B. CLAFLIn’s store, and 
many other large edifices. He had accumulated 
property valued at over a million of dollars by 
his profession, and was emphatically the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, 

—Among the personal items of interest in the 
English papers is one to the effect that the Duke 
of Sutherland, Mr. Joun PENDER, and Mr. Fow- 
LER, the eminent engineer, are about to pur- 
chase the Suez Canal for £6,000, The un- 
dertaking cost the French company £22,000,000, 

—Miss CusHMAN, should she continue to im- 
prove in health, will probably re-appear on the 
stage early in the autumn at Boorn’s Theatre. 
She will appear in but one character—Queen 
Katherine, in ‘“‘ Henry VIII.’’—not intending to 
revive any of the other characters of her réper- 
toire. 

—The Rev. Dr. Tuomas, of Dayton, Ohio, must 
rejoice in that little boy of his who had been 
visiting at the house of a female relation, where 
he took some primary lessons in the history of 
the American Revolution, and how the Ameri- 
cans whipped the Britishers. The lad returned 
home full of his new subject, and at the tea-table 
said to his father, ‘Pa, be you a British?” 
‘* Yes, my son; I was born in England.” ‘ Well, 
we whipped you!” retorted the youngster. 

—Mr. HaLbam TENNyson, a son of the poet, 
has recently won one of the poetry prizes at 
Marlborough College. 

—M. Guizot, who has been quite ill of late, 
has recovered his health, and thinks he may live 
to celebrate his one hundredth birthday. He was 
born in 1787. He walks daily from eight to ten 
miles, is a hearty eater, uses no glasses, and 
works nine hours. His home recreation consists 
in playing with his grandchildren and listening 
to the reading of Dumas’s novels, of which he is 
very fond. 

—Senator WILson, of Massachusetts, who is 
enjoying a much-needed vacation abroad, has 
been received with much consideration in En- 
gland and Germany. He writes home to a friend 
that while in England he was struck with the 
absence of inebriated persons in the public thor- 
oughfares. 

—The ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain”? with the lover of money have a curious 
illustration in the recent death of Dr. ANTHONY 
MINTNER, in Shelbina, Missouri. He left a will 
bequeathing $18,000 to his wife and children 
and providing for the distribution of the rest o 
his estate. As his assets were not known to ex- 
ceed about $14,000, some curiosity was felt to 
know how the provisions of the will were to be 
carried out. The executor, on examining Dr. 
MINTNER’S papers, found a memorandum telling 
where in the garden a number of pots would be 
found, containing money. On digging at the 

laces indicated $9,000 in gold coin was found. 

t had been buried there during the rebellion. 

—In manner following does the poet Saxe 
gibbet to the stare of a disgusted world a certain 
malefactor who had misrepresented him on the 
lady question. Mr. 8. is now, as has been his 
wont or will for many seasons back, enjoying 
his opium cum digitalis at Saratoga, He saith: 

* Apropos of the ladies, you must permit me to make 
a ‘personal explanation’ over my initials in flat con- 
tradiction of an interviewing correspondent of the 
New York World, writing from Saratoga, who says 
that the present writer declared in conversation that 
*women have no merit whatever,’ etc., etc., which de- 
rogatory remarks were never uttered by me, nor, in- 
deed, by any man whoee pride in his mother, his wife, 
and his daughters is as sincere and hearty = 8 = 


—Should Mr. Disraext fail in his expectation 
of being restored to the premiership next win- 
ter, it is more than probable that he will make 
a visit to this country, 
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Work the single fig- a : SOE 00 F <5 : 
ures first in white nee- ’ eS Flannel and Satin 
dle-work on cambric or , PACS ns Pe - Cradle Quilt. 

Tue illustration shows a 


fine linen, then transfer 
the design of the border full-sized section of this 
to linen, and baste on the point lace braid and | braid are fastened together with a few stitches. | button-hole stitch the scallops at the outer edge | pretty quilt. For the quilted strips use satin, 


the needle-work figures, following the contours | Work the button-hole stitch bars with picots, | of the border. Button-hole stitch the border to | silk, cashmere, alpaca, woolen de laine, or any 
of.the design. ‘The intersecting points of the | and the wheéls as shown by the illustration, and | the material to be ornamented. ‘This border is | other material that may be desired ; for the em- 
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broidery on the flannel strips use silk, split worsted, or Sax- 
ony wool. “In the original the quilted strips are of pink 
satin, interlined with thin cotton batting, and quilted with 
fine white silk. The flannel strips are embroidered with 
n and brown shaded saddler’s silk and pink filling silk. 
With the latter the large and small flowers are worked in 
The branches are worked in 
The white flannel border which sur- 
rounds the quilt is embroidered in a similar manner; along 
In the original the 
satin strips are each four inches wide, and the flannel strips 
The sides of the latter 
are fastened to the sat- 
in strips with a seam 
of cross stitch and point 
Russe worked with white 


chain stitch and point Russe. 
herring-bone stitch. 


the outer edge the border is pinked. 


three inches and a quarter wide. 









Fig. 1.—Merpaiion ror Carp-CasEs, 
ETC.—COLORED EMBROIDERY. 


with dark brown cashmere on the outside and light 
The trimming consists 
of lambrequin tabs of light brown cashmere, lined with brown 
muslin, and bound and trimmed with light brown silk braid. 
Light brown worsted cord and tassels and ruches of light 
brown silk ribbon complete the trimming. To make the 
pocket, cut for the back a piece of pasteboard sixteen inches 
three-quarters long 
and nine inches and a 
quarter wide, which must 
be rounded of from the 
upper corners to the mid- 
dle of the under edge. 
Cut. the front of the 


brown cashmere on the inside. 


and 


pocket 





Fig. 1.—Knirtep DeEsien For 
CHILDREN’S JACKETS, Caps, 
Covers, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Knorrep aNp CrocueT Curtain Banp. 


with the back, but an 
inch and three-quarters 
longer at the upper edge. 
At the rounded outer edge of the front cut slits 
three-quarters of an inch long at regular inter- 
vals, let the edges of the slits slightly overlap 
each other, and sew them on each other so that 
the rounded outer edges of the back and front 
correspond in length. Cover the front on the 
outside with the dark cashmere, and on the in- 
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silk (see . illustra- 
tion). Having lined 
the quilt with white 
flannel, fasten the 
border to the outer 
edge with a cross 
stitch seam and 
point Russe worked 
with white silk, and 
lay a pleat of the requisite size 
in each corner of the quilt. 
The surplus material of the 
pleat is cut away on the under 
side. These quilts can be made 
long or square. Embroidered 
strips of flannel and quilted 
strips of silk or merina joined 
in this manner may also be 
used as covers for cushions, 
chairs, etc. 


Wall Pocket with Lam- 
“brequin. 


Tuts wall pocket is made 
of pasteboard, and is covered 


to correspond 


side with the light cashmere; cover the back 


“ with the light cashmere on both sides. 


Overhand the rounded outer edges of the 


back and front together, and cover the seam with a dark brown worsted cord. Fasten 


to the front the lambrequin tabs, which are rounded at the under edge. 


The tabs 


are all four inches wide; the middle tab is nine inches long, and the others are grad- 
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uated in length, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Bind the double material of each 
tab at the sides and rounded ends with 
dark brown silk braid three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and trim the tabs with 
dark brown silk braid a quarter of an 
inch wide as shown by the illustration. 
Overhand the straight sides together on 
the under side, and fasten the lambre- 
quin thus formed to the upper edge of 
the front, laying the edge of the lambre- 
quin over on the inside of the front three- 
quarters of an inch. Between the tabs 
set on the cord and tassels. Trim the 

inside of the top of the pocket with a 

ruche made of brown silk ribbon an 

inch and a quarter wide, letting the 

ruche project beyond the edge of the 

pocket half its width. Two brass rings, 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Tapestry BorDER FoR LAMBREQUINS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Green; ™ Light Green; ® ist (darkest), © 2d, © 8d, 
C 4th (lightest), Fawn (the last silk), 
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Crocuet Borper FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 








Work-Bac TO BE WORN 
ON THE BELT, 
>. 


igs. 


tatting cotton, No. 80. 


length work the Ist 
round. — Always al- 
ternately 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), with 
the latter pass over 
1 foundation stitch ; 
after the sixth de., 
however, not 1, but 
2 ch. (with these pass over 
2 st.), then, going forward, 
after each eleventh following 
de. always 2 ch. also. 2d 
round.—4 ch., 1 de. on the 
next dc., 1 de. on the second 
following de. of the preceding 
round; these 2 de. are not 
worked off separately, but to- 
gether; + 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
same de. on which the pre- 
vious de. has been worked, 
pass over 3 de. of the preced- 
ing round, five leaflets on the 
next scallop of 2 ch., each of 
these leaflets consists of 3 te. 
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ceding round; 


7 ch. 


covered with brown silk, are 
pocket whereby to hang it up. 


Medallions for Card-Cases, Cigar-Cases, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. Colored Embroidery : 
TueEsE medallions, which are also suitable for baskets, 
porte-monnaies, etc., are worked on cloth, silk, satin, vel- 
vet, or gros grain. 
tailed satin stitch, knotted and half-polka stitch, or poir 
Russe with colored saddler’s silk. 


Crochet Border for Lingerie, etc. 
Tuts border is cro- 
cheted lengthwise with 


a foundation of the requisite 
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de. are not worked off 

separately, but together ; 

7 ch., 1 de. on the same 

de. on which the previous - 
de. has been worked, and 

1 de. on the second fol- 

lowing dc. ; these 2 de. 
are worked off together. 
Repeat from x. 
: round.—I sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first of the 4 ch. at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., + 1 ste. on the first of the next Y WN 
three leaflets, 1 stc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. ; : 
these 2 ste. are not worked off separately, but to- 
gether; 7 ch., 1 ste. on the same ch. on which the 
previous stc. has been worked, and 1 stc. on the fol- 
lowing leaflet; these 2 stc. are worked off together ; 
After having crocheted in this manner eight 


fastened to the back of the 


They are worked in mosaic or dove- 







On 


Fig. 2.—MEDALLION FoR Carp-CasEs, 
ETC.—COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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(treble crochet), which are not worked off separately, but 
all together; after each of the first four leaflets 3 ch., after 
the fifth leaflet 1 de. on the fourth following de. of the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the same de. on which 
the previous de. has been worked, and 1 de. on the second 
following de. of the pre- 
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Fig. 2.—Knirrep DEsiGN FOR 
CHILDREN’S JACKETS, CAPs, 
Covers, ETC. 


times 2 ste. worked off together, and after each of the first seven of these stc. figures 
always 7 ch., work 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the next 7 ch. of the preceding round, 
3 ch., and repeat from *. Crochet three rounds just like those described also on the 


other side of the foundation stitches. 


Work-Bag to be worn on the Belt. 
Tuis work-bag consists of a piece of 
card-board five inches and a quarter long 
and three inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is pointed at the bottom and round- 
ed at the uppercorners. Cover this piece 
on both sides smoothly with brown silk, 
having first lined the piece coming on the 
outside with stiff net and furnished it with 
a band of the material half an inch wide, 
about three-fourths of an inch from the 
upper edge. Sew through this band cross- 
wise several times, so as to form com- 
partments, which serve to hold sewing 
utensils, such as scissors, needle-case, 
thimble, ete. For the front of the work- 
bag cut of brown silk taken double and 
stiff net interlining two pieces. One of 
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Fig. 2,—Corner or Tarestry BorDER FOR LAMBREQUINS, CusHIons, ETC, 


Description of Symbols: @ Li 


ht Green; ® Dark Green; ™ 1st (darkest), © 2d, 


O 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 
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these pieces must correspond in shape to the 
back of the work-bag, but must only reach from 
the under pointed edge to within an inch and a 
quarter of the upper rounded edge of the back, 


while the w edge must be straight. The 
second piece is of the shape just described, but 
the u straight edge must be three-quarters 


of an inch higher than the first piece. Having 
run the edges of the material together, draw two 
lines on the under side of the larger piece, which 
must reach from the under point to the upper 
edge, and be at equal distances from each other 
and the side edges, Lay the piece in a fold 
along each of these lines, overhand the folds on 
the under side, and trim them on the’ outside 
with gold braid a tenth of an inch wide as shown 
by the illustration.. Run the outer edges of the 
smaller piece, join the two parts, and sew into 
them a brown silk bag nearly three inches deep. 
Three-quarters of an inch from the upper edge 
make a shirr, through which run crosswise two 
brown silk cords finished with tassels. Finally, 
sew the front thus prepared to the back of the 
bag, and cover the seam with gold braid, which 
must also extend around the rounded upper edge 
of the back. ‘Finish the bottom of the bag with 
a tassel made of brown silk and gold braid. The 
bag depends from two chains, the top and bot- 
tom of which only are given in the illustration 
(the middle part being cut out), They consist 
of oval rings and bands. Each of the latter is 
made of a double 4 of the material with a 
stiff interlining two inches long and half an inch 
wide, which is trimmed with gold braid as shown 
by the illustration, and sewed together. The 
bands are connected by oval rings of bonnet 
wire an inch and three-quarters long, covered 
with single crochet of brown silk. Each chain 
consists of three bands and three oval rings. 
‘The upper rings of the chains are joined by a 
band two inches long, which is made like the 
other bands, and trimmed with loops of brown 
silk ribbon.. Furnish the under side of this bag 
with a hook of brown bonnet wire, and cover 
the seam with a piece of card-board covered 
with brown silk. 


Knotted, Crochet, and Tatted Curtain Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 517. 


Boru of these curtain bands are partly made in knot- 
work and partly in crochet-work ; the curtain band Fig. 
2 is also worked partly in tatting. The knot-work and 
tatting are worked with fine white woven cord, and the 
crochet-work with coarse white knitting cotton on a 
foundation thread of cord. The illustrations only show 
one-half of each curtain band with rosette. 

Fig. 1.—Knorrep anp Crooner Curran Bann. To 
make this curtain band work first the foundation for 
the flowers as follows: Wind one end of a piece of fine 
white woven cotton cord twice around a bar two inches 
and four-fifths in circumference, and on the ring thus 
formed crochet 16 to 18 times alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet), 1 ch. (chain stitch). On the first round thus 
formed crochet 4 similar rounds, always going forward; 
the ec., however, must now be worked always on the 
ch., and at the same time on the cord, which is passed 
on for a foundation. Besides this, widen in such a 
manner that a flat round part is formed which neither 
gathers nor puckers. At the end of the fifth round 
crochet several sl. (slip stitches) without the cord 
foundation. To the outer edge at one side of this 
foundation knot 6 pieces of twisted white cord, each 
48 inches long, in such a manner that both ends of 
each cord project equally from the relative stitch ; it is 
to be observed also that two of the cords must come 
close together; at three-fifths of an inch distance from 
the latter cords knot one piece of cord to the right, 
and one piece of cord to the left of them; then again, 
after a distance of three-fifths of an inch each, knot 
one more piece of cord to each side. With these 12 
ends of cord the knot-work is made. The latter con- 
sists of flat knots, which are worked like the knot 
shown by Fig. 8, page 182 of Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IV. 
No. 9; work such a knot first with the 4 ends of cord 
to the right, and then work a similar knot with the 4 
ends of cord to the left. After forming both knots di- 
vide each 4 ends of cord into twos, crdss both free 
middle cords, and work a knot with the two inner ends 
of cord of the left knot and the two nearest of the mid- 
die cords, then also work a knot with the two remain- 
ing,middle cords and with the two inner cords of the 
knot to the right. Now again divide each 4 cords, and 
with each 2 cords of one part and the nearest 2 cords 
of the other part work one knot each; by doing this 
the knots are alternated. Continue in this manner un- 
til the knotted strip counts 8 knots at both sides, then 
divide the 12 projecting ends of cord into sixes, lay 
each 6 ends flat next each other, and with the twice 6 
ends work a flat knot like the other knots. The cord 
windings of this knot must be joined with a few etitch- 
es so that each 6 cords lie flat beside each other. Now 
form a ring 4 inches in circumference of the ends of 
cord, sew them together in this position, and then cov- 
er them closely with button-hole stitches of woven 
cord. Now tie 6 pieces of cord, 48 inches long each, 
to the opposite side of the crochet foundation also, 
and with these work a knotted piece in the manner 
just described ; this must also endina ring. For the 
calyx of the flower crochet on the cord ring on which 
the Ist round of the foundation has been worked, al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. (double crochet), 1 ch. (the dec. 
must always come between the st. of the ist round). 
Now lay on the foundation cord, and on this and the 
st. of the preceding round work the second round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next ch.,1ch. Third round, 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the next ch., 2 ch., and, 
finally, the fourth round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch., then 1 picot of 5 ch., and 1c. on the first 
of the 5 ch. ; this completes the calyx of the flower. For 
each petal make a foundation of 15 st. with knitting 
cotton, and on this crochet, going back and — 
over the 4 last st., 5 times alternately 1 dc. on the next 
st., 1 ch., with the latter pass over 1 foundation st., 
then one more dc. on the next st. This open-work 
strip forms the middle of the petal. Now work 1 ch., 
turn the work, lay on the foundation cord, and on the 
strip crochet always alternately 1 sc., 1 ch., the sc. al- 
ways on the ch. of the preceding round and on the cord 
foundation. At the point of the strip (the middle of 
the round) widen in such a manner that the work 
neither gathers nor puckers. At the end of the round 
work 1 ch., turn the work, and, going back, crochet 1 
round like the preceding round, then 1 more round in 
a similar manner. When the requisite number of pet- 
als are. worked sew them on the previously worked 
foundation as shown by the illustration, so that the 
edge of the calyx covers the seam made by sewing on 
the upper circle of leaves. Now fasten the stamens, 
which are 4 inches long, into the calyx; these stamens 
consist of woven cotton loops and several three-strand 
cotton braids; the latter are wound at the ends as 
shown by the illustration, and form a short thread 
strand there. 

Fig. 2.—Knorrep, Croonet, AND Tatrep CurTAIN 
Banp. Tomake this curtain band first crochet a round 
foundation, like the foundation of curtain band Fig. 1. 
Then tie 8 pieces of fine woven cotton cord, each 48 
inches long, to one side of the crochet foundation ; 
they must be at a distance of two-fifths of an inch each 
apart, and tied so that both ends of each cord project 

ually. With each 4 ends of cord next each other (2 
of these serve for knotting, and the other 2 form the 





foundation as shown by the illustration, alter- 

ae double knot bars like tee of Seis sown Y 
on page Harper's Bazar, No. “ 

‘oiuite for $, page 484, Har- 





cords form the foundation. 


ork 
ilar cord. fe tm 
the other side of the crochet foundation. 
the rosette at the middle of the curtain band in siting 
with woven cord, For the rosette work 5 circles 0: 
tatted rings graduated in size, the 3 roy rege ren 
8 rin 


each 8 double stitches; it is also to be observed that 
the. rings of each circle are fastened to each other by 
means of apicot. Sew the rings on the crochet founda- 
tion as shown by the illustration, and tie white cotton 
tassels to the rosette. 


Knitting Designs for Children’s Jackets, Caps, 
Covers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 517. 


Fig. 1.—For this design make a foundai.on divisible 
by 9, and on this work, going backward and forward, 
as follows: Ist round.—* 2k. (7. e., stitches knit plain), 
k. 2 together, sl. (slip), 1 k., and draw the slipped st. 
(stitch) over, 2 k., t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k., t. 
t. o., and repeat from *. 2d round.—All purled, the 
threads thrown over are always worked off as st. 
Like this round all the rounds of the design denoted 
by even numbers are worked; we shall, therefore, 
make no further reference to them in the course of the 
work, round.—1°k., *« k. 2 together, sl, 1 k., 
draw the slipped st. over, 2 k., t. t.0.,1k., t. t.0.,2 

Repeat from *. 5th round.—x K. 2 together, sl., 
1k., draw the slipped st. over, 1 k., t. t. o., 2 k., on the 
following st. 1 k. and 1 p. (that is, st. + wag t to, 
1 k., and repeat from *. 7th round.—1 k., x sl., 
1k., draw the slipped st. over, t. t. o., 6 k., t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, and repeat from x. 9th round.—x SI.,1 
k., the slipped st. drawn over, t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, 
sl., 1 k., the slipped st. drawn over, 2 k., t. t.0. Repeat 
from *. lith round.—1 k., * t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 to- 

ther, sl., 1 k., draw the eippee. st. over, 2 k., t. t. o.. 

k.,andrepeatfrom x. 13th round.—2k., x t. t. aA 
k., k. 2 together, sl., 1 k., the slipped st. drawn over, 1 
k., t. t. o., 2 k., on the following st. 1k. and ‘> Re- 
peat from x. 15th round.—3 k., * t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
su sl., 1 k., the slipped st. drawn over, t. t. 0., 

k. Repeat from *. 17th round.—x si. a. is 
draw the slipped st. over, 2 k., t. t. 0., sl.,1 k., draw 
the slipped st. over, t. t.'0., 2 k., k. 2 to ether, and re- 
peat from x. With the assistance of this description 
~~ design may easily be continued, alternating it as 

‘01 


re. 

Fig. 2,—For this design make a foundation divisible 
by 8, and on this knit, going backward and forward, 
as follows: 1st round.—x T. t. o., p. 2 together, 3 p., p. 
2 together, t. t. o., 1 p., and repeat from x. 
round.—T. t. 0., 2 k., * t. t. 0.,81,1k., the ig st. 
drawn over, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. Repeat 
from x ; at the end of the round work only 1 k. in- 
stead of 3. 8d round.—2 p., * t. t. o., p. 3 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.,5 p. Repeat from x; at the end of the 
round work 4 p. instead of 5. 4th round.—x 3 k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together. Re- 
peat from x ; at the end of the round, after the last 2 
st. knit together, work 1 more k. 5th round.—2 p., 
* t. t. 0.,3 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er. Repeat from * ; at the end of the round, instead 
of the last 2 p. together, work 1 p. only. 6th round. 
—*x SL, k. 2 together, draw the on st. over, t. t. 0., 
5k., t. t.0. Repeat from x ; at the end of the round, 
after the last t. t. o., k. 2 together. 7th round.—x* 
1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o. 
Repeat from * ; at the end of the round, after the last 
t. t. o., work 1 p. 8th round.—2 k., x t. t. o., sl., 1 
k., the slipped st. drawn over, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o.,3k. Repeat from * ; at the end of the round work 
ak. only instead of 8. Continue the design with the 
assistance of this description and the illustration. 


Corners of Tapestry Borders for Lambrequins, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 517. 

Turse borders are worked with zephyr worsted and 
filling silk in cross stitch on canvas. The description 
of symbols indicates the colors to be used. Both de- 
signs are suitable for ornamenting the lambrequin for 
~ window curtains shown in the last number of the 

azar. 





A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 


LAWYER'S office in summer-time is by 

no means an agreeable place of sojourn. 
There is a prevailing sense of dryness and a lack 
of verdure. The only greenness perceptible is 
in the conduct of the clients and in the green 
‘*ferret” with which the sheets of parchment are 
bound together. Pastoral influences, too, are 
altogether wanting. ‘There are no ‘bleating 
flocks,” nor any thing to suggest their existence, 
unless it be the skins which have been stripped 
from their backs and converted into the afore- 
said parchment, in which sheep’s clothing the 
ravening wolves of the profession are wont to 
disguise their meaning, if not themselves; the 
only fountains are ink fountains; and there are 
no trees except those genealogical growths which 
flourish under the culture of Garter and Claren- 
cieux. 

The office of Messrs. Catchem & Eatem, of 
Spiders Inn, formed no exception to the general 
truth of this description. I had been their bond- 
slave or managing clerk for some time, and was 
seated in my prison one fine afternoon during 
the month of June, 186-, bewailing my hard lot 
in the intervals of labor in a somewhat depressed 
frame of mind. I rather suspect that I must 
have fallen into a doze. Ihad been engaged for 
some time in making out a bill of costs against 
some unfortunate debtor whom we had been 
grinding in our legal mill, and I remember that 
I had been speculating upon the remarkable 
analogy existing between the bestial and human 
creations, and reflecting how precisely the tigers, 
wolves, snakes, and wasps in the former are re- 
peated in the lawyers, bill-discounters, doctors, 
and old maids of the latter dispensation. The 
vastness of the subject was, I suppose, too much 
for me, and I had taken refuge from the problem 
in-sleep, when I was suddenly aroused by the 
deep bass voice of my venerable superior, Mr. 
Catchem. 

‘*Mr. Hopkins,” said the voice, ‘‘I find that 
I shall be unable to go down to Dedborough to 
‘complete that purchase of Mr. Ponsonby’s, and 
therefore you will have to go. The appointment 





for completion is at ten o'clock -on Thursday 
morning, so that you must leave town by’ the 
5.15 train to-morrow afternoon, and sleep at 
Dedborough, ready for the next morning. The 
purchase-money is paid into the London branch 
of Messrs. Musgrave’s bank at Dedborough ; you 
will therefore only have to take a check with you 
for the amount, and get it cashed in the morning, 
ready for the settlement. Come into my room 
to-morrow about four, and I will give you in- 


structions. I am going across the square to 
ges & Scrunchem’s. Back in half an 
our.” 


Exit Mr. Catchem, and up jumps Mr. Hop- 
kins and executes a war-dance of a jubilant and 
triumphant description, indicative of his delight 
at the prospect before him. The sparrow out- 
side my window flew away in great disorder, ev- 
idently astonished at the indecorum of my be- 
havior, and only accustomed to the gravity of 
demeanor becoming an inn of court. Invigora- 
ted by this little interlude, I returned to my bill 
of costs, thinking that, after all, old Catchem was 
perhaps not quite so black as I had painted him. 
The point of view is every thing, and seen through 
the medium of my country excursion, even he 
appeared to lose several shades of darkness. 

Business over for the day, I walked home to 
my lodgings in Lavender Crescent, Camberwell, 
still in the same state of exhilaration. ‘‘ Jane,” 
said I, bursting into the passage, ‘‘I am going 
into the country for a few days; will you come 
with me?” ; 

**Lor, Mr. Hopkins, Sir,” said Jane, ‘how 
can I? I couldn’t leave missus and the ’ouse, 
even if you was kind enough to take me. Is 
any thing the matter, Sir? Oh, don’t, Sir, 
please! You promised me you wouldn't.” And 
Jane leaves my room with her cheeks considera- 
bly rouged, and a conviction, I think, that I have 
been taking something besides exercise. 

After tea I packed a carpet-bag ready for my 
country excursion; and then, in order to get 
over the intervening time, I lighted the pipe of 
peace, and sat myself down in my easy-chair to 
read Lady Sappho Godiva’s delightful ‘‘ Flesh- 
worms,” and to admire the gorgeous upholstery 
which is therein so minutely described, and, 
above all, the succulent morbidezza of the female 
portraits. I certainly found her ‘‘ carnations,” 
as painters call them, deliciously warm and 
juicy, and the scene-painting all that could be 
desired. 

In the morning I arrayed myself with a de- 
gree of care befitting the importance of the oc- 
casion, and departed joyfully for town, having 
first taken an affectionate leave of Jane, whose 
faint ‘‘ Don’t !”’ sounded, I thought, much more 
like ‘*Do!” The day dragged through at last, 
and punctually at four p.m. I knocked at Mr. 
Catchem's green-baize door, and was desired to 
enter. 

‘This is the conveyance, Mr. Hopkins,” said 
that gentleman, ‘‘which you will see properly 
executed before you pay the purchase-money ; 
and take care that all the title-deeds ‘shown in 
the abstract are handed over to you at the same 
time. ‘The money, as I told you, is at Messrs. 
Musgrave’s bank in Dedborough, and here is a 
check for the amount, £4060. I can not cross 
the check, because you will have to pay in cash; 
so mind, if you please, that you are very careful 
of the check. ‘The appointment for completion 
is at Mr. Upton’s office, in Dedborough, on 
Thursday. This £10 note is for your own ex- 
penses, for which you will account to me on your 
return. Be very careful, if you please, and lose 
no time in getting off. Good-day.” 

I returned my venerable superior’s adieu with 
great alacrity, and, shaking the dust of the office 
off my feet and my clothes, I hailed a passing 
hansom, and was soon gleefully bowling off to 
the Great Northern Railway. In my private 
capacity I need hardly say that I did not ride 
much in cabs ; but on occasions like the present 
I felt that I represented the firm of C. & E., and 
was determined that their dignity and official 
status should suffer no abatement at my hands, 

‘*'Pwo bob, captain, please,” said the jarvey, 
when I got out. I observe, by-the-way, that 
cabmen generally salute gentlemen of doubtful 
exterior as “captain,” which I suppose is in- 
tended as a delicate compliment. I paid him at 
once ‘‘like a gentleman,” as he was good enough 
to assure me; for, though I knew it was double 
his fare, I never haggle about the price when I 
am spending my employers’ money. It is a kind 
of spoiling the Egyptians, in which, as in all re- 
venge, there is, to use Lord Bacon’s phrase, a 
sort of wild justice. 

Acting upon the same principle, I took a first- 
class ticket to Dedborough, and ensconced my- 
self in the most comfortable carriage I could 
find. I first paid a visit to the book-stall, to 
provide myself with some literature for possible 
contingencies. I made choice of a magazine 
containing a story called ‘‘Gustavus Snooks’s 
Will,” which promised some interest to a law- 
yer, as I have generally observed that such his- 
tories contain some very remarkable legal inci- 
dents, confirmatory of the old classical axiom 
that it is wiser in the cobbler to stick to his last. 
King Solomon’s dictum that there is nothing 
new under the sun is conclusively disproved by 
the history in question; for in it I find the ex- 
ecutors of a will signing the will as well as the 
testator, which I affirm to be an entire novelty. 

I was lost in admiration at the boldness of this 
innovation, when the door of the carriage was 
opened, and a lady entered in deep mourning, 
and seated herself in an opposite division; soon 
afterward we got under way, and were joyfully 
rattling out of the smoke and noise of the great 
Babylon into the pure air of the country. My 
companion, though still apparently a mere girl, 
was dressed in widow’s weeds, or rather in that 
most becoming modification of them which is 
now prevalent, and in which one single beading 





of white crape edging the black bonnet does 





duty for the hideous old widow’s cap. So much 
as I could see of her, she was very pretty. Her 
complexion was perfectiy pale, and she had 
large, deep gray eyes, which darkened in color at 
the outer edge of the iris, where it merged into 
the deep black fringe of the eyelash. Her mouth 
was hidden by the broad band of double crape 
which edged her veil; but her lovely brown hair 
was displayed by her mite of a bonnet, and was 
coiled in massive lustrous wreaths behind her 
beautiful head. She,made no affectation of deep 
grief; but her eyes had that curious benumbed 
appearance which you sometimes see in an ani- 
mal which is stricken with some great pain. 

Sorrow always appears to me so sacred a 
thing that I felt no inclination to make any ef- 
fort toward the usual acquaintance of fellow- 
travelers, and accordingly devoted myself to my 
book. But some trifling courtesy broke the ice 
between us, and it seemed that my companion 
was anxious to obtain some information about 
her journey. WasI going to Dedborough? and 
what time would the train get there? Could I 
tell her of any hotel at which she could stay for 
a short time? Would it be very expensive? 
She apologized for asking these questions by 
saying that she had lived for many years in 
France, and was entirely ignorant of England 
and its ways. Her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke of France, and I could not 
help feeling for one so young who had suffered 
so much. 

I gave her all the information I could upon 
the subject, and in return she told me some par- 
ticulars of her story. She had lately come from 
Tours, where she had lost her husband after a 
year’s marriage; and, being left almost penni- 
less, her friends had persuaded her to seek for a 
situation as governess in England, instead of, as 
she would have preferred, in France. This place 
she had at length found, as she hoped, in the 
family of a gentleman living near Dedborough ; 
she was to sleep at that town for one night, and 
to be fetched to the Cedars, her new home, in 
the morning. She feared an English hotel 
would be very costly after the French ones to 
which she was accustomed. Would there be a 
salon in which ladies could sit, or must she take 
her meal in her bedroom? All this she asked 
in the most natural, innocent, childish manner 
imaginable ; and I could not help thinking what 
a very child she was, and how totally unfit to 
travel in England alone, with her confiding, win- 
ning way, and pretty half-foreign accent. I told 
her in reply that I intended to have a sitting- 
room for my own use (which, by-the-way, was a 
very sudden intention on my part), and that if 
she would brighten it with her presence during 
her evening meal, it would give me very sincere 
pleasure. She didn’t know. Might she do so? 
Would it be quite en régle for a lady to do so? 
If she really might— I assured her that she need 
not be uneasy on that score; and I felt really 
glad that it was in my power to act in some sort 
as her protector. Duty is delightful when it as- 
sumes the form of taking a lovely girl-widow 
under one’s protecting wing. 

As I stepped on to the platform at Dedbor- 
ough an inspector on duty inquired if my name 
were Hopkins. Wondering what prompted the 
question, I replied that it was; and having far- 
ther made me give the address of my firm in 
London, he handed me a telegram which had 
passed my train upon the wires, and which told 
me that the purchase would not be completed 
till the Friday morning, as the deeds were not 
ready for delivery to the purchaser. ‘ By all 
means,” said I to myself, ‘‘so much the better. 
I shall be delighted to have another day in the 
country. I will go over and see this old place 
which Mr. Ponsonby has bought.” I have a 
special passion for old houses in the country. 
A good part of my boyhood was passed at one 
such, in ‘‘ pleasant Hertfordshire,” and in mem- 
ory of it 1 love them all. Meanwhile I placed 
my companion and her traveling-bag in a cab, 
and drove with her to the Blue Crocodile, which 
was the house in Dedborough that I had been 
advised to stay at. 

I found the hotel one of the pleasant, old- 
fashioned, comfortable houses—now, alas, be- 
coming scarcer every year—in which the buxom 
landlady receives one as an old friend, and caters 
for one’s comfort with kind solicitude. A great 
contrast to the ‘‘lady-manager” of the modern 
monster hotel, who sits in an inaccessible office, 
and is far too grand to take any interest in the 
welfare of the guests, whom she knows only as 
**No. 537,” or whatever the numeral in which 
their identity is lost may chance to be. My com- 
panion would have nothing but tea, and, seated 
at the tea-table, she looked more beautiful and 
child-like than ever. 

It was a lovely summer evening, soft and 
balmy, and, sitting at an open window before a 
garden full of roses and mignonette, the air that 
filled the room was laden with their fragrance. 
The sun went down in glorious state—a crimson 
ball into a purple sea of mist. A river ran be- 
low the bottom of the garden, reflecting as in a 
glass the gorgeous colors of the western sky, 
while the plash of an occasional boat broke from 
time to time the stillness of the night. There 
was a piano in our room, and as I sat musing in 
the gloaming, my companion seated herself be- 
fore it, and in absent mood struck a few chords. 
Gradually she seemed moved to more effort, and 
in a few minutes the plaintive strains of Mozart’s 
‘* Pro peccatis” rose upon the air. The melan- 
choly solemnity of the prayer seemed to har- 
monize with her state of sorrow, and she sang 
the words with heart-felt pathos. Like Rubini, 
she appeared to have ‘‘ tears in her voice,” which 
breathed the very spirit of passionate sorrow. I 
sat entranced in a dream of bliss. Each element 
of beauty seemed to heighten and enhance the 
restz-music never sounds so sweetly as at such 
a time—and as the voice of the singer—herself 
almost unseen—trembled forth into a flood of 
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melody, I wished that I could sit and listen to 

it forever. What a life, I thought, encompassed 

by such sights and sounds and fragrance, com- 
‘ared to the wretched drudgery of my own! 

All too soon it came to an end. My fellow- 
traveler soon closed the piano, and with a simple 
“¢ good-night,” left me to build what castles I 
might in her absence. She had left her hand- 
kerchief on the ground. I picked it up and 
pressed it to my lips, and as I did so I sawa 
beautifully embroidered ‘‘ Marie” in one corner 
of it, which I thought a charming name. I kept 
itas long as I dared, and then rang for the cham- 
ber-maid to take it up to her. I sat for some 
time lenger; but the glory was departed, and I 
was soon glad to follow her example, and to take 
what remembrance [ could of my pleasure into 
dream-land with me. 

In the morning I breakfasted alone, Madame 
De Fontanges (for that, I found, was her name) 
sending me her compliments, and saying that 
she preferred to take her coffee in her own room. 
I determined to make the most of my day; but 
first I placed my pocket-book, containing the 
important check, in my traveling-bag ; and 
having carefully locked it, I locked the bag it- 
self into one of the drawers of the wardrobe in 
my bedroom, and placed the. key in my pocket. 
I had been debating with myself as to the safest 
manner of keeping this check, which was rather 
a cloud upon my happiness, and I deemed this 
the safest manner of taking care of it. Having 
got this matter off my mind, I applied myself 
vigorously to the breakfast before me, reveling 
in the golden butter and creamy milk of the 
country, after the manufactured articles of Lav- 
ender Crescent, where the butter was made of 
fat, and the milk chiefly supplied by the cow 
with the iron tail. Nor did I forget the more 
substantial items of eggs and bacon, deeming it 
advisable, with Major Dalgetty, to provender the 
garrison against possible sieges. 

It was a charming morning, and as I started 
off to walk to ‘* Foxholes,” the place which our 
client had purchased, I couldn’t help devoutly 
wishing that my lines had fallen in such pleasant 
places as the country around Dedborough. No 
one enjoys the country like a cockney, who is 
imprisoned in the smoke and stir of London. 
Every flower and blade of grass appeals to him 
with a force and vividness which the rustic never 
feels ; and if he chance to have passed the happy 
hours of childhood amidst such scenes, they 
touch a chord in his heart which vibrates with 
delight. I found Foxholes was six or seven 
miles from Dedborough ; so that [ had abundant 
time to walk leisurely onward, resting from 
time to time to drink more deeply of the pure 
joys around me, and wandering from the path- 
way into any wood which took my fancy by the 
road-side. 

By mid-day I reached the entrance to the 
house. It was a white gate, under tall, over- 
arching elms, making a deep shade after the 
glare of the sun. Farther on the entrance road 
ran under some high pine-trees, whose deep 
black foliage made a still darker shade, broken 
and enlivened by the crimson gleams of their 
boles. Beside this wood spread a large sheet of 
water, all overgrown with superb water-lilies, 
whose leaves lay almost blistering in the hot sun, 
forming a dark green flooring, from which the 
bloom cups of ivory and gold sprang up in rich 
luxuriance; while water-spiders skated about 
on the surface from the beds of jointed reeds 
which fringed the sides of the lakelet, and great 
dragon-flies, of bronze and blue and crimson, 
hung suspended over it on gauzy wings, motion- 
less for a moment, and then darting off with 
lightning speed. I was speculating upon the 
capabilities of the place for fishing, when a vain 
young frog, boastful of his strength, and desiring 
to exhibit it, sprang from the bank some three 
feet into the water, and again gathering up his 
legs, was plunging with glee through the bright 
green waters, when lo! the reeds by the bank 
were suddenly cleft asunder, a dark body shot 
out from the side, there was a flash of a great 
silver green side under the surface, and a ‘‘ swirl” 
upon the top—and poor froggy had performed 
his last acrobatic feat, and his place would know 
him no more. 

The grass around the water was deep in soft 
moss, into which my feet sank at every step. 
Thousands of grasshoppers—dark brown, drab, 
and pale sea green—were singing their joyful 
song, leaping high into the air, and falling heels 
over head in every direction. In the pine-trees 
was a wood-pigeon uttering ‘‘its long love-dit- 
ty,” most melancholy but most beautiful of 
country sounds; proclaiming its undying pas- 
sion for its wife, sitting close by upon her eggs, 
and stopping from time to time with a frightened 
sudden ‘‘hoo,” when I walked upon the odorous 
pine needles beneath its nest. 

The house was an old red brick building, not 
of the bright red which tells of Dutch William 
and Sir John Vanbrugh, but of an earlier date, 
stained with age and lichens, and overgrown 
with vines and jasmine. ‘The old entrance door 
looked strong enough to resist a siege, studded 
all over with thick square iron bosses. I knocked, 
and was admitted into the great stone-flagged 
hall, a huge square room with a quadrangular 
black oaken staircase rising from it. The doors 
of entrance into the various rooms down stairs 
were all of dark mahogany, with the handles as 
high up as one’s shoulder, and ‘in the fire-places 
were the old-fashioned ‘‘dogs” for wood fires. 
A delightful place, I thought. How I should 
like to spend my days there! I left the house 
with lingering regret, after staying as long as I 
decently could, and wandered out again toward 
the great fruit garden, passing on my way a 
charming summer pavilion, built of the same 
ted brick, through whose open door swallows 
were wheeling in and out, to and from their 
nests built high up the walls against the ceiling, 
twittering with joy (as well they might), and 


bright sunshine. From the peas in the fruit 
garden rose a flight of blackbirds and thrushes, 
while the harsh scream of a brilliant jay re- 
sounded through the summer air. What a par- 
adise I thought it! I sat myself down upon a 
rustic seat close to a pond full of great fat carp, 
and watched them gasping at the surface of the 
water, and sucking down any unwary flies that 
came within their reach. 

I was glad to rest after my walk, and I know 
of no place of rest so delightful as a garden: 


“Some flow’rets of Eden we still inherit ;” 


and I do verily believe, for myself, that these 
paradisiacal flowers flourish most freely in coun- 
try gardens, Sitting as I did, breathing the 
sweet fresh country air, soothed by the comfort- 
able sounds from a rookery which stood behind 
the house, inhaling the fragrance of the masses 
of bright flowers, and basking in the blessed sun, 
my thoughts reverted to that happy time. in the 
history of the world when a garden contained 
the whole of the human race; before the flam- 
ing sword had driven them forth, and the wav- 
ing of that magic brand had drawn thorns and 
thistles out of the teeming soil. Having thor- 
oughly rested myself, I set out leisurely upon my 
return journey, stopping to lunch at a road-side 
inn, which I had remarked some half mile back, 
upon the way. I had most thoroughly enjoyed 
my excursion so far; but such short holidays are 
clouded rather painfully by a sense of their eva- 
nescence. 

I got back to Dedborough late in the after- 
noon, indulging a vague hope that my charming 
fellow-traveler might not have yet left; but, alas! 
I was doomed to disappointment, for my friend 
the waiter informed me, with cheerful alacrity, 
that Madame De Fontanges had left in her friend’s 
carriage directly after lunch, leaving for me a 
message of compliments and grateful thanks. 
Sic transit! 

. My first care was to adjourn to my bedroom, 
to see after the safety of the all-important check. 
All safe I found it, and immediately transferred 
the pocket-book containing it to the breast pock- 
et of my coat, as I did not intend to leave the 
house again until.I went to attend the appoint- 
ment for completion of the purchase. My sit- 
ting-room, I fancied, looked very desolate; but 
there was no help for it, and after dinner I was 
glad to adjourn to the coffee-room to lessen the 
feeling of loneliness. 

Next morning I started off to complete the 
business which had brought me down; but first 
I called at Messrs. Musgrave’s bank to cash the 
check, as we could not ask the vendor to take 
our check. _ On presenting the check at the 
counter, I fancied the cashier looked somewhat 
surprised, but that I attributed to the largeness 
of the amount for which it was drawn. After 
asking me one or two questions about it, he took 
the check into the private room of one of the 
partners, and in a few moments he returned and 
requested me to walk into Mr. Musgrave’s room, 
as he wished to speak to me about it. I found 
the partner holding the check in his hand, and 
looking rather grave, and I began to fear that 
the bank was in a bad way, and that they were 
unable to meet the payment. The banker de- 
sired his clerk to leave; and having carefully 
closed the door, he asked me some questions as 
to the drawer of the check, where I had re- 
ceived it, and so on; which, of course, I had no 
difficulty in answering. Still he did not seem 
satisfied, and continued to question me in a 
manner which was fast making me angry, when 
the door opened, and a quiet, gentlemanly look- 
ing man of middle age entered the room and 
wished Mr. Musgrave ‘‘ good-morning.” 

‘*'This is the young man,” said the banker to 
him, and proceeded to repeat my answers to the 
new-comer. By this time I was getting very 
uneasy, and asked Mr. Musgrave somewhat im- 
patiently what was wrong about the check. 

**Well, young man,” said the new-comer, 
quietly, ‘‘the fact is, the genuine check was 
presented yesterday and cashed, and this is a 
forgery, for which I shall have to detain you 
until we have communicated with the drawer.” 

I was utterly stunned at this statement, and 
declared vehemently that it was impossible; 
that the check had never left my possession since 
it was handed over to me; and that the whole 
story was some villainous conspiracy to ruin me, 
or to avoid paying the money. The banker 
seemed somewhat nettled at this remark, and 
was beginning an angry reply, when the stranger 
stopped him, saying the less said the better. 
He then said that he was the superintendent of 
police at Dedborough, and that I must consider 
myself in custody ; but if I would give my word 
to go quietly with him, no fuss or scandal need 
be made about it. I felt like a person in a 
dream. Could it really be possible that I was 
arrested on a charge of forgery? My head swam 
at the thought, and I sank fainting on a chair 
behind me. Mr. Musgrave, who seemed a hu- 
mane, fatherly sort of man, appeared to be greatly 
shocked at the whole affair, and persuaded my 
custodian to let me have some wine before we 
left, which brought back my scattered senses. 
He then told mé that the check had been pre- 
sented about two o’clock on the previous day, 
and had been paid in notes all but the odd sixty 
pounds, which was cashed in gold. The person 
presenting ii was a youngish man, with mustache 
and dark hair, who had answered with perfect 
correctness several questions about my employ- 
ers which had been put to him to test his iden- 
tity. 

and now, young man,” said the police offi- 
cer, ‘‘the less you say the better, because, you 
know, it will only be used against you. I must 
trouble you to come with me; but first I must 
take vou back to your hotel to search your 
room.” 
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whole affair that I seemed to have lost even the 
power of speech; and had he proposed to cut off 
my head there and then, I think I should hardly 
have offered any objection. I walked mechan- 
ically by his side through the streets of Dedbor- 
ough, but they did not look like the same streets 
which I had passed through, full of hope and 
confidence, but a short half hour before. I fan- 
cied that every one we met looked askance at 
me, and that the guilt of the crime which I had 
not committed was branded like Cain’s upon my 
brow. Was it really only half an hour since [ 
had been free? It seemed an age ago. We 
passed a beggar—a wretched, half-starved object 
clad in dirty rags, with pallid face and eyes, out 
of which all hope had long since died—and how 
devoutly I longed to change places with him, if 
I could but have shaken off the incubus which 
oppressed me! All my old life rose in review 
before me. Where were the troubles which I 
had thought so heavy? Could it be possible 
that I had been unhappy ever before? The of- 
fice in Spiders Inn seemed to me now to have 
been the very gate of heaven, and Lavender 
Crescent a dream of bliss. And Jane—would 
she, too, hear of me as a forger? My mind pic- 
tured her reading the account of my committal 
in the Standard, which her mistress indulged in, 
and which generally found its way into the kitch- 
en after Mrs. Johnson had done with it up stairs. 
The very paragraph swam before my eyes. 
‘*The prisoner was a young man of shabby-gen- 
teel exterior, and appeared to feel his position 
very acutely. In answer to the worthy magis- 
trate, he protested his innocence of the charge 
against him,” ete., etc., in the stereotyped phrase- 
ology which meets our eyes from day to day, and 
which enables one half of the world to gloat over 
the miseries of the other, and to thank their 
God that they are ‘‘ not ‘as this publican.” 

“No. 21, Sir; yes, Sir, certainly. This way, 
if you please, Mr. Bracelet,” said the obsequious 
chamber-maid of the Crocodile to the great man 
who had me in his gripe, preceding us up stairs 
to my bedroom. My bedroom! Where would 
be my next bedroom? I wondered. ‘‘ This is 
the room, if you please, Sir,” as she threw open 
the door of No. 21. 

‘*Thanks, my dear; that ’!l do—you needn’t 
stay,” to the girl, whose eyes were dilating with 
wonder to see what was coming next. 

‘*This your bag, young man? Unlock it, 
please. Ah! clean collar, shaving-tackle, night- 
gown, socks—quite so. Any thing in this pock- 
et? I thought so; silent matches, wax-candle, 
skeleton keys, blank checks. Yes, yes; now we 
shall do. We'll take this handy little bag with 
us, please.” 

Was that my bag! Was I dreaming? I 
rubbed my eyes with a vague hope that I might 
be in an accursed nightmare; but no! my vision 
remained the same, and there stood Mr. Super- 
intendent Bracelet, prepared to attend me, with 
my bag in his hand, and a complacent, com- 
fortable smile upon his face. By this time my 
faculty of surprise was utterly exhausted; and 
if he had again thrust his hand into my bag and 
pulled forth a snake or a dodo, it would have 
appeared to me the most natural thing in the 
world, 

I begged him to grant me one favor, which 
was to telegraph to my employers in London be- 
fore making any charge before a magistrate ; and 
this he agreed to do. Meanwhile he conducted 
me to the police station in Dedborough, and left 
me to my own meditations, which were sorrow- 
ful enough. I flung myself down on the bench 
of my cell, hardly caring what should come next. 
I must have fallen, I suppose, into a troubled 
sleep, for it was past three o’clock when I was 
aroused by some one entering the room, and I 
found myself face to face with Mr. Catchem. 
His arrival gave me courage to tell my story mi- 
nutely from the moment of my leaving London ; 
and I was greatly relieved to find that he seem- 
ed to give credit: to it, and that his anxiety was 
much more to recover the money than to bring 
home the crime to me. 

He undertook to be responsible for my appear- 
ance, if required ; and employed Mr. Bracelet to 
see if he could gain any trace of my too-fasci- 
nating fellow-traveler, whom he made me de- 
scribe most minutely. We could learn nothing 
of any such person at Dedborough station ; but 
on using the wires, we found that a lady answer- 
ing to her description, with a gentleman, had 
taken tickets for Swindon by the 3.5 train of the 
previous day, from a station on a loop-line ten 


- miles across the country from Dedborough. We, 


of course, proceeded by the first train to Swindon, 
and there again we got scent of the supposed fu- 
gitive as having alighted there and taken the first 
train across to Liverpool. This was hopeful 
news to me, and I breathed a sigh of relief at 
the possibility of success. No time was lost in 
following up the trail; and by ten o'clock that 
night we saw the forests of masts of the great 
western port tapering skyward out of the smoke 
and mist. 

We learned that the American steamer A/ba- 
tross had gone out with the flood tide two hours 
before, and, drove in hot haste to the office of 
the company; but it was past business hours, 
and the office was closed. On we went still— 
found the lodgings of the cash clerk, and hunted 
him from them to a café chantant in the town, 
where he was vigorously applauding an imita- 
tion of Mademoiselle Schneider’s Bulotte in 
‘*Barbe-Bleu.” Rather sulky at first at the in- 
terruption, we found means to mollify him, 
and— 

Yes, there were a lady and gentleman, who had 
secured berths only that morning—didn’t seem 
particular whereabouts in the vessel, so that they 
could go. 

** Widow ?” : 

No, the lady was certainly not a widow. 
Young, pretty, and dressed in colors—blue, 





By this time I was so entirely crushed by the’ 


he thought. Gentleman tall, dark, with mus- 


tache. ‘The name, he thought, was Colonel and 
Mrs. White, but couldn’t be sure until he saw 
his book. 

‘* Did they pay in notes?” 

No, in gold ; because he remembered thinking 
it strange that they should pay all gold. At 
nine o'clock in the morning the offices would be 
open, but he would be there, say, by 8.30. 

This payment in gold was what we feared, and 
I began to suspect that, after all, they would slip 
through our fingers. ‘The only thing to do was 
to search all through the hotels of the place, in 
the vague hope of finding their lair and getting 
some farther clew; but it was already past 
twelve, and this must be postponed till the morn- 
ing. We accordingly adjourned to the Royal 
Swan for the night, Mr. Bracelet kindly locking 
me into my room—just for form’s sake, as he 
considerately observed. For hours I could not 
close my eyes; but at last I fell into a confused 
sort of slumber, in which I saw that gentleman 
in widow’s weeds singing the Stabat Mater, 
while the venerable Catchem, in Bulotte’s high 
Norman cap and clanking sabots, danced an out- 
rageous cancan, kicking up betore and behind, 
like Ole Joe, with marvelous agility. 

Early in the morning Mr. Bracelet sought the 
assistance of the local blood-hounds, with whose 
aid we commenced a systematic visitation of all 
the hotels in the place, each one taking a certain 
district. We met at luncheon to report prog- 
ress—but, alas! there was nothing to report. 
No trace of our game could be hit upon, and [ 
began to fear that we must have overrun the 
scent. One coffee-house of doubtful repute near 
the quay still remained to be explored; and 
here we found that a lady and gentleman had 
slept on the night in question. 

** Did they pay their bill with a note?” 

** Not they—nosuch luck. ‘The bill were only 
7s. 6d., and the gent paid that out of a half squid. 
But what might be the matter, if not making too 
bold ?” 

The ‘‘ matter” was soon explained, and I fan- 
cied from the woman’s manner she was keeping 
something back. 

‘*Well, what might it be worth to you té get 
hold o’ some trace on ’em—say such a thing as 
a handkercher, now ?” 

“One pound—two— Well, jive pounds, if 
it turned out to be a genuine article.” 

**Certingly, the lady had left one under her 
pillow—and a real beauty it was.” 

A real beauty, indeed! It was the very hand- 
kerchief, with the embroidered ‘* Marie” in the 
corner, which I had seen Madame De Fontanges 
use at Dedborough. My heart leaped with de- 
light to see that we had again hit the trail. How 
I blessed the woman for having kept it back as 
an addendum to her “little bill!” 

Mr. Bracelet lost no time in working the wires 
of the cable, and desiring his brethren in New 
York to board the steamer before she touch- 
ed land and secure our triends, sending them 
back by the first return packet. And the light- 
ning soon flashed back their reply to assure us 
of their readiness to do so. I went back with 
my chief to the Royal Swan, worn out, with the 
excitement, and glad to rest my weary limbs; 
but, before doing so, I humbly thanked the God 
of all mercy for my escape from the net which 
had been spread for me. ; 

In less than four weeks’ time the fugitives were 
brought back from New York, and safely de- 
posited in the prison at Dedborough, and then 
the whole affair was explained. 

A clerk of Messrs. C. & E.’s had been leaving 
their employ just about the time of my ill-fated 
journey ; but, as it was in pursuance of the usual 
notice, it excited no suspicion. ‘This lad (for he 
was but eighteen) had seen Marie de Fontanges, 
whose real name was Mary Fountain, at the Roy- 
al Pandemonium Music Hall in Street, 
where she was engaged as a singer, and here the 
siren had sung away the poor boy’s heart and 
senses. He fell madly in love with her, and 
wanted to marry her ; but Miss Fountain did not 
exactly see the use of that unless he had some- 
thing to offer. She allowed him, however, to 
visit her at her lodgings near Leicester Square, 
and here she riveted his fetters more tightly, and 
gradually moulded him to her will. He told her 
every thing about the office affairs ; and sheit was 
who put it into his head to forge a copy of the 
check, and to supply her with all necessary de- 
tails for carrying out her little scheme. They 
were then to have sailed for the New World to- 
gether ; but, of course, she took care to give him 
the slip, and went away with a former lover of 
her own class, who, in the intervals of his pro- 
fessional engagements, did also a little burglary; 
and he it was who had supplied her with the nec- 
essary tools for opening my bag, etc., and with 
the skeleton-keys which she had deposited there- 
in, in order to cast suspicion upon me until she 
had made good her escape. 

All but about £100 of the money was reeover- 
ed; the three culprits were tried and convicted 
at the next assizes held at Dedborough, the 
heaviest sentence falling upon Mary Fountain, 
as she was the prime mover in the whole affair. 
My employers treated me with more kindness 
than I expected; but, of course, I could not ex- 
pect to remain in their service. 

I went back sadly to Lavender Crescent to 
pack up my effects and seek a cheaper lodging ; 
and there Jane, dear good Jane, womanlike, 
spread the gis of her protecting care over me— 
married me almost in spite of myself, spent all 
her little hoard in keeping us afloat till better 
days; and at length by the rhetoric of love per- 
suaded her uncle, who is a market-gardener at 
Battersea, to try me as his book-keeper and 
salesman, which I have now been for nearly three 
years. The fresh air and freedom of the life 





suits me much better than a lawyer’s office; and 
although my cousin Robert, who is a tallow- 
chandler’s shopman, says I have married beneath 





me, I never regret the step which I have taken. 
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Tapestry Design for Cushions, Chairs, Foot-Stools, etc. 


Work this design with zephyr or castor wool on canvas of corresponding fineness, and in 
One-quarter of the design is given. 


the colors designated in tlie illustration. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Bathing Costumes. 


Fig. 1.—Bivue Frannev Surr, trimmed with white braid, consisting of wide 
Gray cotton duck 


trowsers and short over dress open in revers at the front. 
slippers with cork soles. 


Fig. 2.—Curip’s Baruine Surr of Lieut Gray Serce, trimmed with 








worsted braid as shown by the illustration. & xo Re xX x which we had found contented| y, chewing his cud just outside the hotel en- 
Fig. 3.—Rep FranneL Swine or Batuine Costume, con- <2 Q 2, trance. Pompey’s Pillar!” we cried. ‘‘Y’up!” cried the little 
sisting of long trowsers closed above the ankles and high over dress ~ nex donkey driver; and in less than a twinkling we were at the base of 
feimmed with black braid. Black belt ribbon. Red trimmed ex % the mighty shaft. — aka an 
hood. . ee My Though universally called Pompey’s Pillar, it is not easy to 
Fig. 4.—Gray Frannet Swimmine or Batuine Soir. Pos ns YRS fe, find upon what authority its title to be so called rests. From 
The trowsers are wide and rather short; the over dress is x UGS no Seroren Se, a literal translation of the inscription: found on the I illar, 
closed to the neck. Long white flannel bathing mantle SEDER Q xX fo, and copied by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Salt, it 
with hood. The hair is tied back with red ribbon. % oe, would appear to have been erected by Publius, a pre- 
Manilla slippers £2 fect of Egypt, in honor of Diocletian, and intended 
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been the pharos and the library. The former, which 

was one of the ‘‘Seven Wonders of the World,” was the 
well-known tower or light-house, upon the site of which the 
present light-house stands. It was a square building of white 
marble, and is said to have cost 800 talents, which in Attic money 
is equal to £155,000 sterling, or double that sum if computed by 
the talent of Alexandria. ‘The library, as well as the museum to 
which it was attached, was established by Ptolemy Soter, and was 
maintained at the public expense. Ptolemy the Second made 
important additions to it. At his death it is computed to have 








contained no less than 100,000 volumes, which number was increased by his successors to 
700,000. But both these renowned monuments of ancient Alexandria have long since disap- 
peared. Of all the ancient monuments of the once proud capital, the Pillar and the obelisks 
are the only ones remaining in good preservation ; and of these the Pillar, as before stated, 
should be, as it invariably is, first visited. It is a magnificent shaft, exquisitely formed, 
and in a remarkable state of preservation. Less impressive than the Pyramids, it is 
nevertheless more striking. It stands on an eminence less than 2000 feet from 
the present city walls, and, towering far above all surrounding objects, is easily 
seen in approaching the city either by sea or land. We reached it after a few 
minutes’ riding on the back of our favorite donkey Abraham “ Linklum,” 
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averted the threatened calamity. ‘lhe shaft is 


% : ? . 
Q Ole GU oa ae solid block of granite, seventy-three feet high and 
* re thirty feet in circumference. ‘The total height of the pillar 
LEER 8 is ninety-eight feet nine inches. The capital and pedestal have the 


appearance of being unfinished and of inferior workmanship, which 
is accounted for by the supposition that they are of a date subse- 
quent to that of the shaft, and were added to it, at the period of 
its erection, in honor of the emperor. 

My next visit was to the ‘‘ Needles,” and a pitiable plight I 
found them in. These relics originally stood at Heliopolis, whence 
they are reported to have been brought to Alexandria by one of the 
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Cesars ; but this probably is only another of the 
romantic fictions with which all the objects of 
interest in this ancient and traditi gering 
country are so plentifully surrounded. Only one 
of these ‘* Needles” is standing now; the other, 
having been thrown down, was given by Mo- 
hammed Ali to the British, who secured it as a 
record of their success in Egypt. Upon maturer 
deliberation, however, it was decided to leave it ; 
and it now remains half buried in sand and filth, 
a melancholy monument of blighted ambition 
and fallen greatness. The French, more enter- 

sing and more appreciative, not only succeeded 
in carrying their obelisk away, but in transport- 
ing it safely to the Champs Elysées of Paris, 





* where, notwithstanding the recent destruction 


by the Communists of the neighboring Tuileries, 
it still forms one of the most splendid monuments 
of that city. 





IN AUGUST. 
Ow the cliff the dying sunlight, gold and crimson, 


pales away, 
Merging all its rainbow splendor in the purple of the 


ay; 
Sisigthosing shadows greet the twilight, while the 
Even’s silver star, 
Rising on the brow of heaven, shines the beacon- 
light afar. 


Bearded, red with kiss of autumn, yonder waves the 
August corn; 

Sinks the brown lark to his slumber till shall break 
again the dawn; 

"Neath the mallow leaf the beetle drowsy hums in 
monotone ; 

On the medlar-tree the linnet sits and tunes his pipe 
alone. 


Ripening nuts hang thick in clusters; lovers stroll 
beneath the boughs 

In the gloaming, ne’er a witness save the glow-worm 
to their vows. 

Ah, the days of youth’s sweet spring-tide! ah, the 
days of Autumn bliss! 

Winter hours come all too quickly—seize ye, then, 
the joy of this. 


Thus it is the glass turns ever—fiow the sands of life 


long: 
Changing, changing, changing, changing, is the bur- 
den of our song: 
Even in birth the wailing infant draws its first faint 
breath with pain; 
Sink in painless sleep the aged —even in dying live 
again. 





HANDWRITING. 
F course hand-writing is meant. Where a 
man has the exceptional capability of writ- 
ing with his to¢és he must be placed in a sepa- 
rate list. One’s handwriting is interesting for 
this among other reasons: that many persons be- 
lieve in the possibility of judging the mental char- 
acter of a man from his calligraphy. It was 
Shenstone, if we remember rightly, who said, 
*‘ Show me a man’s handwriting and I will tell 
you his character.” We can all of us say, each 
for himself, what kind of answer experience gives 
to this problem. We know harum-scarum men 
whose handwriting is small, neat, and careful ; 
and slow, cautious, methodical men who write a 
large, bold, flowing hand. Ladies can hardly 
have any characteristic in this particular, seeing 
that the fashionable angular hand is pretty much 
alike in all. 

Whether or not we can really determine a 
man’s character by his handwriting, we can most 
certainly identify him by its means to a large de- 
gree. Not knowing a particular person, we may 
be able or unable to judge what sort of a man he 
is by looking at his handwriting; but knowing 
both him and his writing, we have a much bet- 
ter chance of determining whether a certain let- 
ter or document may safely be attributed to him ; 
or, not knowing him at all, we may judge wheth- 
er two pieces of writing are by the same hand. 
Of course the standard of comparison here is good 
composition expressed in perfect calligraphy ; 
the greater the departure from this standard, the 
more chance there is of identifying the writer, 
seeing that the departure may be made in an al- 
most infinite number of ways. Good handwrit- 
ing is not so much attended to now as in past 
days. The old writing-masters took so much 
pride in their work as to claim for ita rank 
among the fine arts. What they could do in 
this way may be seen in the title-pages of costly 
books ; a writing-master, or professed penman, 
wrote out the whole title-page in full size, anda 
copper-plate engraver then reproduced it. 

Watch narrowly the habits of persons whom 
you know, in regard to peculiarities of callig- 
raphy, and you will acquire much more power 
of identification than might at first appear at- 
tainable. The wits of the last century used to say 
that Sarah, Dutchess of Marlborough, carried her 
penuriousness to such a degree as to dispense with 
dotting her i’s and crossing her t’s in order to save 
ink; but this smart bit of scandal comes to noth- 
ing when tested by the fact that such omissions 
are frequent in letter-writing as a result of sheer 
carelessness. Making one sheet of paper serve 
for two by crossing the writing up and down as 
well as from left to right is often adopted in 
women’s gossiping notes, though less frequently 
by men, It no doubt had its origin in the days 
when the postage of letters was charged per sheet 
instead of by weight, and was costly under any 
circumstances, especially for long distances ; but 
why the plan should be adopted now that post- 
age is so low and paper so cheap those must ex- 
plain who indulge in it; at any rate, such a habit 
might tend to identify the writer of a particular 
letter. ‘The same may be said of the use of the 
P.S. Jokes and skits without number have been 
pointed at fair letter-writers for their profuse use 
of postscripts; and theories have been advanced 
for explaining how it is that the most important 
part of a lady's letter often comes when the let- 
ter itself has been finished and signed with her 





name; but whatever fanciful explanations we 
may adopt, certain it is that some persons are 
more prone than others to this habit. Again, if 
one writer be more heedless than another, the fact 
is likely to show itself in omitted letters, or létters 
shaped like numerals—vices dug to inattention, 
and not to realignorance. Hence'the well-known 
story of a merchant who bought up and trans- 
mitted no less than a ton of capers, having been 
misled by the careless way in which the word 
copper had been written by his correspondent. 
In proportion as a writer is liable to perpetrate 
little gaucheries of this kind, so will they form 
one among many means of guessing whether a 
particular letter is written by him. Another test 
is a want of attention to syntax in composition ; 
the spelling and the grammar may be correct, but 
the arrangement of the phrases and clauses into 
a sentence may be wrong; and the sense may 
either become nonsénse or be made obscure. The 
pronouns his, her, its, and their are awkward 
tools to use unless some circumspection be em- 
ployed. <A farmer, for instance, wrote to say 
that he and his neighbors were at a certain fair, 
and he added: ‘‘ We had a splendid show of 
horned cattle. ‘They were sorry you were not 
among them.” 

The experts, or decipherers, are constantly on 
the watch for these and other peculiarities, and 
the results are sometimes very striking. To prove 
that two documents were written by the same 
hand, coincidences must be shown to exist which 
can not be accidental; while, to prove that two 
documents were written by different hands, dis- 
crepancies must be pointed out which can not 
be accounted for by accident or disguise. Per- 
sons who wish to hide their handwriting, to make 
it seem as if written by some one else, generally 
resort to one of three methods, or two out of 
three, or all three—that is, to alter the slope, the 
size, or the fineness of the letters. But it is 
more difficult for a writer to maintain a disguise 
in their form; indeed, our practiced expert de- 
clares that he has never met with a writer who 
could do so and sustain a consistent. and com- 
plete disguise throughout a piece of writing of 
moderate length. 

The connecting links between the letters of a 
word, consisting usually of fine strokes either near 
the top or near the bottom, appear to furnish a 
great clew to the experts. The down-strokes can 
be altered or disguised with comparative ease; 
the fine up-strokes not so easily. 

Besides the shape, size, fineness, slope, round- 
ness, angularity, and connecting links of the let- 
ters in a word, and the mode of initializing first 
words and proper names, there is an almost infi- 
nite number of points of difference between the 
handwriting of different persons. Some differ 
from others in emphasizing their words by nu- 
merous capitals—a style which the imitators of 
Carlyle know something about; a much larger 
number underline the words to which they wish 
to draw attention; some make abundant use of 
single quotation marks,‘ ’, others of double, 
ss”, although no actual quotation is given; 
some rely greatly on dashes, —, others on notes 
of admiration, !, others on parentheses,( ); a 
few precise people try to observe the proper gra- 
dation of , ; : . ina sentence ; some content them- 
selves with commas and full stops alone; while 
others seem to think that punctuation is a mean- 
ingless formality. Other habits which persons 
more or less acquire, tending to associate them 
with a particular kind of handwriting, relate to the 
mode of arranging sentences into paragraphs ; the 
mode of correcting mistakes or supplying omitted 
words; the tendency to spell certain words in an 
erroneous way ; the abbreviation of words wher- 
ever possible, such as don’t, won’t, couldn’t, tho’, 
etc. ; a tendency to make short work with all 
such terminal syllables as ing, ment, ation, ful ; 
a habit of making all-the down-strokes of the i, 
n, u, and m as nearly alike as possible, reducing 
such a word as minimum to fifteen similar down- 
strokes, etc. In writing letters, whether of busi- 
ness or friendship, men differ in these among 
other points: putting the date and place at the 
bottom instead of the top of the letter; omitting 
the address of the writer whenever possible ; plac- 
ing the day before the month in the date; writ- 
ing the names of all the months at full length, 
and a multitude of others. Ad 

One’s handwriting is, in fact, a part of one’s 
self to a greater degree than most of us suppose. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ , 7 HILE summer heat is driving thousands to 
pleasant sea-shore resorts and cool mount- 

ain retreats, from across the waters come reports 
of a conflict between the natives of Corea and 
the United States expedition sent thither. It 
was about the middle of May when the United 
States Asiatic fleet left Nangasaki, Japan, for a 
cruise in the Corean waters. The six steamers 
contained about 1400 persons—naval, diplomatic, 
artistic, and scientitic—and they carried seventy- 
six guns. The main objects of this expedition 
were to make some treaty with the Corean gov- 
ernment securing the humane treatment of 
American seamen who might be wrecked upon 
the shores of that country, to survey the Corean 
waters, and, if possible, to open peaceful inter- 
course with the people. Our fleet met with 
hostile demonstrations, and defended itself, as 
it was prepared to do—and the end is not yet. 
Corea, a vast peninsula northeast of China, is 
almost an unknown land, as intercourse with 
other countries has been interdicted to a very 
great extent by the Corean government, and the 
eople appear to have no desire to form amica- 
le relations with other nations. The popula- 
tion of Corea is estimated at ten millions. The 
country is divided into eight provinces, and is 
supposed to contain about three hundred and 
sixty towns and cities. The government is 
despotic. The natives have at various times 
barbarously treated sailors shipwrecked upon 
their shores, and the interests of humanity 
seemed to demand that some effort be made to- 
ward establishing friendly relations. The Co- 





reans are believed to be intelligent and ingen- 
ious, and the country to possess valuable unde- 
veloped resources. 


The women of Germany have not been behind 


their fathers, husbands, and sons in rendering 


services to their country during the war. Three 
hundred and forty-nine women have received 
medals of honor from the Emperor William I. 
for valuable services rendered in the military 
hospitals during the war. 


South Carolina has made a mistake in the 
management of its school funds. The children 
of the public schools of Charleston were dis- 
missed a few weeks ago indefinitely. There was 
no money in the school treasury, and the hard- 
worked teachers were six months behind in re- 
ceiving their pay. 


Croquet meekly falls into the background, 
since fashionable ladies at Long Branch have 
been attacked by the ‘billiard mania,’? The 
disease rages fearfully; billiard parties are the 
style; from seven to nine Geloce thee most ap- 
proved time, after which come supper and dan- 
cing. 





‘** Picking huckleberries” is an important and 
profitable business in Orange, Sullivan, and Ul- 
ster counties in this State, and in Pike and Mon- 
roe counties in Pennsylvania. The New York 
market is chiefly supplied from these localities, 
and the ds of b ls are shipped West. In 
some places the annual crop is so abundant that, 
notwithstanding the immense quantities gather- 
ed for the markets and for private use, hundreds 
of bushels are left upon the bushes to serve as 
food for the wild pigeons or to perish. 








Our Flere is evidently determined to 
assist Captain Hall’s expedition to the utmost. 
The United States ship has sailed to 
the arctic regions with supplies for the Polaris. 
Her destination is the island of Disco, Greenland, 
where she will meet the Polaris with one thou- 
sand packages of supplies—coffee, sugar, flour, 
preserved meats, and vegetables; also a quanti- 
ty of coal, --The chaplain of the Senate of the 

nited States, Rev. J. P. Newman, and his 
wife, have embraced this opportunity to make a 
summer excursion to Greenland. 





Official statistics show that there are annually 
carried on the horse-railroads of this city over 
onehundredand thirty-six millions of passengers. 
In addition to this very many millions are car- 
ried in omnibuses and upon the Harlem, New 
Haven, and Hudson River railroads by steam- 
power, and by the five Harlemsteamboats, which 
run continually throughout the day. 





The Exhibition ot Women’s Work, opened 
last April in Florence under the patronage of 
the Princess Marguerite, has proved a very suc- 
cessful experiment. One interesting incident 
in connection with this exhibition was the giv- 
ing of one of the prizes for lace to Madame An- 
dri Bersani, a poor Venetian work-woman, who 
has discovered the stitch of the old Venetian 
point lace, which had been lost since the thir- 
teenth century. This woman earned her living 
by mending old lace. After many trials in pick- 
ing to pieces bits of the ancient fabric she found 
the lost stitch, and immediately she began to 
put it into practice, first in her mending, and 
afterward in making new pieces of the precious 
stuff. For the patterns she went to various art- 
ists, but none ot them could assist her in imi- 
tating the old designs; and, alone and unaided, 
by infinite perseverance she at last succeeded in 
drawing the ancient patterns for herself. The 
Italian res eg has granted her the exclusive 
right of working in her discovery for fifteen 
years. 





A genealogical maniac has just published in 
London ‘The Heraldry of Smith,” a stately 
quarto, containing over two hundred and fifty 
distinct coats of arms borne by Smiths in Great 
Britain and Germany. 





The Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary opens to women a thorough course of.-in- 
struction in medical science. No woman who 
desires to fit herself to minister to the sick and 
suffering will fail, at this institution, to have 
the best opportunities and advantages which can 
be given to students. The plan of instruction 
designs to secure a gradation of studies through 
a three years’ course. Lectures on hygiene, 
physiology, anatomy, and kindred subjects form 
an essential part of the course; clinical instruc- 
tion is made prominent. The college, being 
connected with the infirmary, enables practice 
among several thousand patients, under proper 
regulations, to be used for the benefit of the 
students. Opportunity is also given to senior 
students to reside for a certain length of time in 
the infirmary, and to take part in the practical 
medical work, The liberal sentiment of New 
York has opened to women the lectures given in 
many of the city hospitals and dispensaries; so 
that those who desire to pursue special branch- 
es will find excellent opportunities. The fall 
term commences the Ist of October. 





‘We may obtain some idea of the number of 
stitches now considered necessary to be put into 
garments from the fact that last year there were 
over half a million of sewing-machines manu- 
factured in the United States. 





France has busied itself in forming a vast so- 
ciety for the er mee of discouraging the pur- 
chase of articles manufactured in Germany. 





Passing through Fulton Market any morning 
about this season, one is surprised at the im- 
mense quantity of water-melons exposed for 
sale. Some are of huge size, not a few are di- 
vided into sections or slices, and dealt out to 
passers-by for a trifling sum. The crop this 
year is larger than usual. The early melons 
come chiefly from the vicinity of Aiken, South 
Carolina, and Augusta, Georgia, whence they 
are sent to Savannah and Charleston for ship- 
ment. Later in the season Virginia and Mary- 
land send in their crop, and finally New Jersey 
and Delaware increase the supply so much that 
the market is really overstocked. 





The Emperor of Brazil is an early riser, and 
starts on his sight-seeing tour over 


ondon be- 





== 


fore most of the citizens are out of their beds. 
During the first ten days of his stay in London 
he probably saw more of that vast metropolis 
and its environs than the majority of its inhab- 
itants have seen in their lives. ‘ 





Parliament has taken up the condition of the 
children employed in the brick-yards of England, 
and proposes to extend to them the protection 
of the Factory acts. The moral an fo ger 
condition of the 30,000 young people, from the 
age of three and a half to seventeen, who toil in 
the brick-yards, is distressing. Some—even very 
fonts children—labor from fourteen to sixteen 

ours a day, carrying heavy loads on their heads. 
The English Factory acts now forbid the em- 
ployment in regular mechanical labor of any 
child under eight years of age, and limit the 
number of hours which older children may work. 
A proposition has been made in Parliament to 
introduce a clause providing that no girl under 
the age of sixteen, and no boy under ten, should 
—— in a brick-yard under any circum- 
stances. 





A Boston paper, devoted to the interests of 
dumb animals, became so enthusiastic upon the 
subject during the recent ‘‘ heated term,”’ that 
it called upon all humane truckmen to provide 
sun-bonnets for their horses. 





An immense raft, 2200 feet long, containin 
120,000 cubic feet of timber, recently ased 
through the draw-bridge at Rouse’s Point, New 
York, and entered Lake Champlain. With the 
tow-line and steam tug-boat, it stretched along 
the water for half a mile. The timber was on 
its way to New York city from Ottawa, Canada. 





Paris seems to be almest as gay as ever. Near- 
ly all of the principal theatres are now open, and 
they are nightly crowded. The Parisians evi- 
dently desire to relax the strain on the nerves 
which they have undergone during the past 
months by alittlt innocentamusement. Amuse- 
ment, however, is returning into its old familiar 
track—not alwaysagood one. A London journal 
remarks, ‘‘ The latest evidence shows that Paris 
under the republic is no more moral than Paris 
under the empire.” 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
VERY FAR GONE. 


Ir was a little after six when they came to the 
gate-way of the Court, at which point Mr. Tillott 
made his adieux. Mr. Granger would have been 
very glad to ask him to dinner, had he not prom- 
ised Mr. Lovel that they would be quite alone; 
so he made up for any apparent inhospitality to- 
ward the curate by a hearty invitation for the 
following Sunday. 

There was nearly an hour and a half before 
dinner; but Sophia carried off her guest to her 
own rooms at once, for the revision of her toilette, 
and detained her in those upper regions until just 
before the ringing of the second bell, very much 
to the aggravation of Mr. Granger, who paced 
the long drawing-room in a dismal solitude, wait- 
ing for Mr. Lovel’s arrival. 

In her own rooms Miss Granger became a shade 
more gracious to Clarissa. The exhibition of 
her sanctum sanctorum was always pleasing to her. 
It was the primmest of apartments, half study, 
half office; and Sophia, one of whose proudest 
boasts was of her methodical habits, here dis- 
played herself in full force. It seemed as if she 
had inherited all the commercial faculties of her 
father, and having no other outlet for this mer- 
cantile genius, was fain to expend her gifts upon 
the petty details of a woman’s life. Never had 
Clarissa seen such a writing-table, with so many 
pigeon-holes for the classification of documents, 
and such ranges of drawers with Brahma locks. 
Miss Granger might have carried on a small 
banking business with less paraphernalia than 
she employed in the conduct of her housekeeping 
and philanthropy. 

‘*T am my own housekeeper,” she told Cla- 
rissa, triumphantly, ‘‘ and know the consumption 
of this large establishment to an ounce. ‘There 
is no stint of any thing, of course. The diet in 
the servants’ hall is on the most liberal scale, but 
there is no waste. Every cinder produced in the 
house is sifted; every candle we burn has been 
in stock a twelvemonth. I could not pretend to 
teach my cottagers économy if I did not practice 
it myself. I rule every thing by the doctrine of 
averages—so much consumed in one month, so 
much necessarily required in another; and I re- 
duce every thing to figures. Figures can not 
deceive, as I tell Mrs. Plumtree, my cook, when 
she shows me a result that I can not understand 
or accept. And there are my books.” 

Miss Granger waved her hand toward a row 
of most uncompromising-looking volumes of the 
ledger or day-book species. ‘The delight which 
she displayed in these things was something cu- 
rious to behold. Every small charity Miss Gran- 
ger performed, every short-coming of the recipi- 
ents thereof, was recorded in those inexorable 
volumes. She had a book for the record of the 
church-going, a book for the plain needle-work, 
and was wont to freeze the young blood of her 
school-children by telling them at the end of 
the year how many inches of cambric frilling 
they had hemmed, and how many times they had 
missed afternoon service. ‘To them she appeared 
an awful supernatural creature—a kind of proph- 
etess sent forth upon earth for their correction 
and abasement. 

On a solid ecclesiastical-looking oak table in 
one of the windows Miss Granger had a row of 
brassebound money-boxes, inscribed, ‘‘ For the 
Home Mission,” ‘‘ For the Extra Curate Soci- 
ety,” and so on—boxes into which Miss Gran- 
ger’s friends and visitors were expected to drop 
their mite. Clarissa felt that if she had been 
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laden down with shillings she could not for her 
very life have approached those formidable boxes 
to drop one in under Miss Granger’s ken ; but, 
of course, this was a morbid fancy. On another 
table there were little piles of material for plain 
work, so prim, so square, so geometrically pre- 
cise, that Clarissa thought the flannel itself looked 
cold—a hard, fibrous, cruel fabric, that could 
never be of use to mortal flesh except as an ir- 
itant. 

. Miss Granger’s bedroom and dressing-room 
were like Miss Granger’s morning-room. No 
frivolous medievalism here, no dainty uphol- 
sterer’s work in many-colored woods, but solid 
mahogany, relieved by solemn draperies of drab 
damask in a style that the wise Sophia called 
unpretentious. The chief feature in one room 
was a sewing-machine that looked like a small 
church organ, and in the other a monster medi- 
cine chest, from the contents of which Miss Gran- 
ger dealt out doses of her own concoction to her 
parishioners. Both of these objects she showed 
to Clarissa with pride, but the medicine chest 
was evidently the favorite. 

Having improved the time after this manner 
till twenty minutes past seven, with a very brief 
interval devoted to the duties of the toilette, the 
two young ladies went down to the drawing-room, 
where the lamps were lighted, and Mr. Lovel 
just arrived. 4 

That gentleman had the honor of taking Miss 
Granger in to dinner, and did his utmost to ren- 
der himself agreeable to her in a quiet, unde- 
monstrative, way, and to take the gauge of her 
mental powers. She received his attentions gra- 
ciously enough—indeed, it would not have been 
easy for any one to be ungracious to Marmaduke 
Lovel when he cared to please—but he could see 
very clearly that she suspected the state of af- 
fairs, and would be, to the last degree, antago- 
nistic to his own and his daughter’s interests. 
He saw how close a watch she kept upon her. fa- 
ther all through the dinner, and how her atten- 
tion was distracted every now and then when he 
was talking to Clarissa. 

“Tt is only natural that she should set her face 
against the business,” he said to himself: ‘‘no 
woman in her position could be expected to act 
otherwise; but it strikes me that Granger is not 
a man likely to be influenced by domestic oppo- 
sition. He is the kind of man to take his own 
way, I fancy, in defiance of an opposing universe 
—a very difficult man to govern. He seems over 
head and ears in love, however, and it will be 
Clarissa’s own fault if she doesn’t do what she 
likes with him. Heaven grant she may prove 
reasonable! Most women would be enchanted 
with such an opportunity, but with a raw school- 
girl there is no knowing. And that fellow Fair- 
fax's influence may work against us, in spite of 
her protestations last night.” 

This was the gist of Mr. Lovel’s disjointed 
musings during the progress of the dinner ; but 
he took care not to neglect Miss Granger even 
for a moment, and he gave her very little time to 
listen to her father’s conversation with Clarissa. 

The dinner ceremonial was performed in a 
manner which seemed perfection even to the fas- 
tidious taste of Marmaduke Lovel. ‘There was 
not the faintest indication of ostentation. Dan- 
iel Granger’s father had been rich before him; 
he had been born in the commercial purple, as it 
were, and none of these things’were new to him. 
Before the Arden Court days he had occupied a 
handsome modern country house southward, 
near Doncaster. He had only expanded his style 
of living after the purchase of the Court—that 
was all. He had good taste, too, and a keen sense 
of the incongruous. He did not affect the or- 
chids and frivolous floral decorations, the fragile 
fairy-like glass, with which Lady Laura Arm- 
strong brightened her dinner-table; but, on the 
other hand, his plate, of which he exhibited no 
vulgar profusion, was in the highest art, the old 
Indian china dinner service scarcely less costly 
than solid silver, and the heavy diamond-cut 
glass, with gold emblazonment of crest and mon- 
ogram, worthy to be exhibited behind the glazed 
doors of a cabinet. ‘There was no such abomi- 
nation as gas in the state chambers of Arden 
Court. Innumerable candles, in antique silver 
candelabra, gave a subdued brightness to the 
dining-room. More candles, in sconces against 
the walls, and two pairs of noble moderator lamps, 
on bronze and ormolu pedestals six feet high, 
lighted the drawing-room. In the halls and cor- 
ridors there was the same soft glow of lamp-light. 
Only in kitchens and ont-offices and stables was 
the gas permitted to blaze merrily for the illu- 
Iination of cooks and scullions, grooms and 
helpers. 

Miss Granger only lingered long enough to 
trifle with a cluster of purple hot-house grapes 
before giving the signal for withdrawal. Her 
father started up to open the dining-room door, 
with a little sudden sigh. He had had Clarissa 
all to himself throughout the dinner, and had 
been very happy, talking about things that were 
commonplace enough in themselves, but finding 
& perfect contentment in the fact that he was 
talking to her, that she listened to him and smiled 
upon him graciously, with a sweet self-possession 
that put him quite at his ease. She had recov- 
ered from that awkward scene of the morning, 
and had settled in her own mind that the busi- 
hess was rather absurd than serious. She had 
only to take care that Mr. Granger never had 
any second opportunity for indulging in such folly. 

He held the door Open as Clarissa and his 
daughter went out of the room—held it till that 
slim girlish figure had vanished at the end of the 
corridor—and then came back to his seat with 
another sigh, 

Very far gone!” Mr. Lovel thought, smiling 
ever 80. little, as he bent over his claret-glass 
pretending to admire the color of the wine. ‘ 

It was really wonderful. That vague dream 


which had grown out of Lady Laura’s womanly 
hints, that pleasant phantom which she had con- 








jured up in Mr. Lovel’s mental vision a month 
or two ago, in the midsummer afternoon, had 
made itself into a reality so quickly as to astound 
a man too Horatian in his philosophy to be easi- 
ly surprised. ‘The fish was such a big one to be 
caught so easily—without any exercise of those 
subtle manceuvres and Machiavelian artifices in 
which the skillful angler delights—nay, to pounce 
open-eyed upon the hook, and swallow it bodily. 

Mr. Granger filled his glass with such a nerv- 
ous hand that half the claret he poured out ran 
upon the shining oak table. He wiped up the 
spilled wine clumsily enough, with a muttered 
denunciation of his own folly, and then made a 
feeble effort to talk about indifferent things. 

It was no use; with every appearance of court- 
esy and interest, Mr. Lovel contrived not to help 
him. One subject after another fell flat: the 
state of the conservative party, the probability 
of a war—there is always the probability of war 
somewhere, according to after-dinner politicians 
—the aspect of the country politically and agri- 
culturally, and soon. No, it was no use; Dan- 
iel Granger broke down altogether at last, and 
thought it best to unbosom himself. 

‘* There is something that I think you have a 
right to know, Mr. Lovel,” he said, in an awk- 
ward, hesitating way; ‘‘something which I should 
scarcely like you to learn from your daughter’s 
lips, should she think it worth her while to men- 
tion it, before you have heard it from mine. The 
fact is, in plain English’—he was playing with 
his dessert-knife as he spoke, and seemed to be 
debating within himself whereabout upon the 
dining-table he should begin the carving of his 
name—‘‘the fact is, I made an abject fool of 
myself this morning. I love your daughter— 
and told her so.” 

Mr. Lovel gave a slight start, the faintest per- 
ceptible movement, expressive of a gentle aston- 
ishment. 

“TI need hardly tell you that you have taken 
me entirely by surprise,” he said, in his quietest 
tone. 

‘**Of course not. People always are surprised 
when a man of my age presumes to full in love 
with a beautiful girl of eighteen or twenty. If I 
were to marry some worn-out woman of fashion, 
some battered widow, steeped to the lips in the 
worst worldly experience, every one would call the 
match the most suitable thing possible. Butifa 
man of fifty ventures to dream a brighter dream, 
he is condemned at once for a fool.” 

‘*Pardon me, my dear Granger; I have no 
idea of looking at things in that light. I only 
remark that you surprise me, as you no doubt 
surprised my daughter by any avowal you may 
have made this morning.” 

**Yes, and, I fear, disgusted her still more. 
I dare say I did my cause all the harm that it 
was possible to do it.” 

“*T must own that you were precipitate,” Mr. 
Lovel answered, with his quiet smile. He felt 
as if he had been talking to a school-boy. In his 
own words the man was so “‘ very far gone.” 

** T shall know how to be more careful in future, 
if not wiser; but I suffered myself to be carried 
away by impulse this morning. It was alto- 
gether unworthy of—of my time of life.” This 
was said rather bitterly. ‘‘ Frankly, now, Mr. 
Lovel: if in the future I were able to gain some 
hold upon your daughter’s atfection—without 
that I would do nothing, no, so help me Heaven, 
however passionately I might love her; if I could 
— if, in spite of the difference of our ages, I could 
win her heart—would you be in any way antag- 
onistic to such a marriage ?” 

‘*On the contrary, my dear Granger.” Mr. 
Lovel had already something of the tone of a 
father-in-law. ‘‘ Slight as our actual acquaint- 
ance has been, I think I know the estimable 
qualities of your character well enough from other 
sources to be able to say that such a marriage 
would be eminently pleasing to me. Nor is this 
all. I mean to be perfectly candid with you, 
Granger. My daughter and myself have both 
an almost romantic attachment to this place, and 
I freely own that it would be very delightful to 
me to see her mistress of her old home. But, 
at the same time, I give you my honor that noth- 
ing would induce me to govern her choice by the 
smallest exercise of parental influence. If you 
can win her, win her, and my best wishes shall 
go with your wooing; but I will utter no word 
to persuade her to be your wife.” 

**T respect you for that resolution. I think I 
should have asked you to be neutral, if you 
hadn’t said as much. I couldn’t stand the idea 
of a wife driven into my arms by fatherly coer- 
cion. I suppose such things are done in modern 
society. No; I must win my treasure myself, or 
not at all. I have every thing against me, no 
doubt, except a rival. There is no fear of that, 
is there, Lovel ?” 

‘* Not the slightest. Clarissa is a mere school- 
girl. Her visit to Lady Laura Armstrong was 
her first glimpse of the world. No, Granger, 
you have the field all before you. It must go 
hard with you if you do not emerge from the 
struggle as a conqueror. And you strike me as 
a man not given to succumb.” 

‘**T never yet set myself to do a thing which I 
didn’t accomplish in the long run,” answered Mr. 
Granger; ‘‘but then I never set myself to win 
a woman’s heart. My wife and I came together 
easily enough—in the way of business, as I may 
say—and liked each other wel enough, and I re- 
gretted her honestly when she was gone, poor 
soul! but that was all. I was never ‘in love’ 
till I knew your daughter; never understood the 
meaning of the phrase. Of all the accidents that 
might have happened to me, this is the most sur- 
prising to myself, believe me. I can never make 
an end of wondering at my own folly.” 


‘*T do not know why yon should call it a folly. | 


You are only in the very middle of a man’s life ; 
you have a fortune that exempts you from all 
care and labor, and, of course, at the same time, 
leaves you more or less without occupation. 
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Your daughter will marry and leave you in a year 
or two, no doubt. Without some new tie, your 
future existence must needs be very empty.” 

“*T have felt that; but only since I have loved 
your daughter.” 

This was all. The men came in with coffee, 
and put an end to all confidential converse ; after 
which Mr. Granger seemed very glad to go back 
to the drawing-room, where Clarissa was playing 
a mazurka, while Sophia sat before a great 
frame, upon which some splendid achievement 
in Berlin wool work, that was to be the glory of 
an approaching charity bazar, was rapidly advan- 
cing toward completion. The design was a group 
of dogs, after Landseer, and Miss Granger was 
putting in the pert black nose of a Skye terrier 
as the gentlemen entered. ‘The two ladies were 
as far apart as they well could be in the spacious 
room, and had altogether an inharmonious air, 
Mr. Granger thought; but then he was nervous- 
ly anxious that these two should become friends. 

He went straight to the piano, and seated him- 
self near Clarissa, almost with the air of having a 
right to take that place. 

‘* Pray, go on playing,” he said; ‘‘ that seems 
very pretty music. I am no judge, and I don’t 
pretend to care for that classical music which 
every one talks about nowadays, but I know what 
pleases me.” 

The evening was not an especially gay one; 
but it seemed pleasant enough to Mr. Granger, 
and he found himself wondering at its brevity. 
He showed Clarissa some of his favorite pictures. 
His collection of modern art was a fine one—not 
large, but very perfect in its way, and he was de- 
lighted to see her appreciation of his treasures. 
Here at least was a point upon which they might 
sympathize. He had been a good deal worried 
by Sophia’s obtuseness upon all artistic matters. 

Mr. Lovel was not very sorry when the fly 
from the Arden inn was announced, and it was 
time to go home. ‘The pictures were fine, no 
doubt, and the old house was beautiful in its re- 
stored splendor; but the whole business jarred 
upon Marmaduke Lovel’s sensitive nerves just a 
little in spite of the sudden realization of that 
vague dream of his. This place might be his 
daughter's home, and he return to it, but not as its 
master. The day of his glory was gone. He 
was doubtful if he should even care to inhabit 
that house as his daughter’s guest. He had to 
remind himself of the desperate condition of his 
own circumstances before’ he could feel duly 
grateful to Providence for his daughter’s sub- 
jugation of Daniel Granger. 

He was careful to utter no word about her 
conquest on the way home, or during the quar- 
ter of an hour Clarissa spent with him before go- 
ing to her room. 

** You look pale and tired, my child,” he said, 
with a sympathetic air, turning over the leaves 
of a book as he spoke. 

“The day was rather fatiguing, papa,” his 
daughter answered, listlessly, ‘‘ and Miss Granger 
isa tiring person. Sheis so strong-minded that 
she makes one feel weak and helpless by the mere 
force of contrast.” 

** Yes, she is a tiring person, certainly; but I 
think I had the worst of her at dinner and in 
the evening.” 

‘* But there was all the time before dinner, 
papa. She showed us her cottages—oh, how I 
pitied the poor people! though I dare say she is 
kind to them, in her way; but imagine any one 
coming in hereand opening all our cupboards, and 
spying out cobwebs, and giving a little shriek at 
the discovery of a new loaf in our larder. She 
found out that one of her model cottagers had 
been eating new bread. She said it gave her 
quite a revulsion of feeling. And then when we 
went home she showed me her account-books 
and her medicine chest. It was very tiring.” 

. ** Poor child! and this young woman will have 
Arden Court some day—unless her father should 
marry again.” 

Clarissa’s pale face flamed with sudden crim- 
son. 
** Which he is pretty sure to do, sooner or 
later,” continued Mr. Lovel, with an absent, 
meditative air, as of a man who. discusses the 
most indifferent subject possible. ‘‘I hope he 
may. It would be a pity for such a place to fall 
into such hands. She would make it a phalan- 
stery, a nest for Dorcas societies and callow cu- 
rates.” . 2 

‘¢ But if she does good with her money, papa, 
what more could one wish ?” 

**T don’t believe that she would do much good. 
There is a pinched, hard look about the lower 
part of her face which makes me fancy she is 
mean. I believe she would hoard her money, 
and make a great talk and fuss about nothing. 
Yes, I hope Granger will marry again. The 
house is very fine, isn’t it, since its renovation ?” 

‘It is superb, papa. Dearly as I loved the 
place, I did not think it could be made so beau- 
tiful.” 

** Yes, and every thing has been done in good 
taste, too,” Mr. Lovel went on, in rather a quer- 
ulous tone. ‘‘I did not expect to see that. But, 
of course, a man of that kind has only to put him- 
self into the hands of a first-class architect, and 
if he is lucky enough to select an architect with 
an artistic mind, the thing is done. All the rest 
is merely a question of money. Good Heavens, 
what a shabby sordid hole this room looks, after 
the place we have come from!” 

The room was not so bad as to merit that look 
of angry disgust with which Mr. Lovel surveyed 
it. Curtains and carpet were something the 
worse for wear, the old-fashioned furniture was 
a little sombre; but the rich binding of the books 
and a rare old bronze here and there redeemed 
it from commonness—poor jetsam and flotsam 
from the wreck of the great house, but enough 
to give some touch of elegance to meaner things. 

**Oh, papa,” Clarissa cried, reproachfully, ‘*‘the 
room is very nice, and we have been peaceful 
and happy in it. I don’t suppose all the splen- 





dor of Arden would have made us much happier. 
Those external things make so little difference.” 

She thought of those evenings at Hale Castle, 
when George Fairfax had abandoned her to pay 
duty to his betrothed, and of the desolation of 
spirit that had come upon her in the midst of 
those brilliant surroundings. 

Her father paced the little room as if it had 
been a den, and answered her philosophic remon- 
strance with an exclamation of contempt. 

‘** That’s rank nonsense, Clarissa—copy-book 
morality, which nobody in his heart ever believes, 
External things make all the difference, except 
when a man is writhing in physical pain, perhaps, 
External things make the difference between a 
king and a beggar. Do you suppose that man 
Granger is no happier for the possession of Ar- 
den Court—of those pictures of his? Why, every 
time he looks at a Frith or a Millais he feels a 
little thrill of triumph, as he says to himself, 
‘And that is mine.’ There is a sensuous de- 
light in beautiful surroundings which will remain 
to a man whose heart is dead to every other form 
of pleasure. I suppose that is why the popes were 
such patrons of art in days gone by. It was the 
one legitimate delight left tothem. Do you im- 
agine it is no pleasure to dine every night as that 
man dines? no happiness to feel the sense of se- 
curity about the future which he feels every morn- 
ing? Great God, when I think of his position 
and of mine!” 

Never befofe had he spoken so freely to his 
daughter; never had he so completely revealed 
the weakness of his mind. 

She was sorry for him, and forbore to utter 
any of those feminine commonplaces by which 
she might have attempted to bring him to a bet- 
ter frame of mind. She had tact enough to di- 
vine that he was best left to himself—left to 
struggle out of this groveling state by some ef- 
fort of his own, rather than to be dragged from 
the slough of despond by moral violence of hers. 

He dismissed her presently with a brief good- 
night; but lying awake nearly two hours after- 
ward, she heard him pass her door on the way 
to his room. He too was wakeful, therefore, 
and full of care. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
TAKING THE PLEDGE, 


Cuarissa had a visitor next day. She was 
clipping and trimming the late roses in the bright 
autumnal afternoon, when Lady Laura Arm- 
strong’s close carriage drove up to the gate, with 
my lady inside it, in deep mourning. The visit 
was unexpected, and startled Clarissa a little 
with a sensation that was not all pleasure. She 
could scarcely be otherwise than glad to see so 
kind a friend; but there were reasons why the 
advent of any one from Hale Castle should be 
somewhat painful to her. That meeting with 
George Fairfax by the church-yard had never been 
quite out of her mind since it happened. His 
looks and his words had haunted her perpetual- 
ly, and now she was inclined to ascribe Lady 
Laura’s coming to some influence of his. She 
had a guilty feeling, as if she had indeed tried 
to steal Lady Geraldine’s lover. 

Lady Laura greeted her with all the old cor- 
diality, and there was a relief in that; and Cla- 
rissa’s face, which had been very pale when she 
opened the gate to admit her visitor, brightened 
a little as my lady kissed her. 

‘“My dear child, I am so glad to see you 
again!” exclaimed my lady. ‘‘I am not sup- 
posed to stir outside the Castle in all this dreary 
week. Poor papa is to be buried to-morrow. 
But I wanted so much to see you on a most im- 
portant business ; so I ordered the brougham and. 
drove here, with the blinds down all the way, so 
that no one might see me; and I’m sure, Clary, 
you won't think that I feel papa’s loss any less 
because I come to see you just now. But, I de- 
clare, you are looking as pale and wan as any of 
us at Hale. You have not recovered that dread- 
ful shock yet.” 

‘*It was indeed a dreadful shock, dear Lady 
Laura,” said Clarissa ; and then in a less steady 
tone she went on: ‘‘ Lady Geraldine is better, I 
hope ?” 

‘Geraldine is what she always is, Clary—a 
marvel of calmness. And yet I know she feels 
this affliction very deeply. She was papa’s fa- 
vorite, you know, and had a most extraordinary 
influence over him. He was so proud of her, 
poor dear!” 

** Won't youcomeintothe house, Lady Laura?” 

‘* By-and-by, just to pay my respects to your 
papa. But we'll stay in the garden for the pres- 
ent, please, dear. I have something most par- 
ticular to say to you.” 

Clarissa’s heart beat a little quicker. This 
most particular something was about George 
Fairfax ; she felt very sure of that. 

*‘T am going to be quite candid with you, 
Clary,” Lady Laura began, presently, when they 
were in a narrow walk sheltered by hazel-bushes— 
the most secluded bit of the garden. ‘‘I shall 
treat you just as if you were a younger sister of 
my own. I think I have almost a right to do 
that, for I’m sure I love you as much as if you 
were my sister.” 

And here Lady Laura’s plump little black- 
gloved hand squeezed Clarissa’s tenderly. 

‘¢ You have been all goodness to me,” the girl 
answered ; ‘‘I can never be too grateful to you.” 

‘* Nonsense, Clary; I will not have that word 
gratitude spoken between us. I only want you 
to understand that I am sincerely attached to 
you, and that I am the last person in the world to 
hold your happiness lightly. And now, dearest 
child, tell me the truth—you have seen George 
Fairfax since you left Hale?” 

Clarissa flushed crimson, To be asked for 
the truth, as if, under any circumstances, she 
would have spoken any thing less than truth 
about George Fairfax! And yet that unwonted 
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guilty feeling clung to her, and she was not a 
little ashamed to confess that she had seen him. 

** Yes, Lady Laura.” 

- “I thought so; I was sure of it. He came 
here on the very day you left—the day which 
was to have been his wedding-day.” 

‘**T* was on that evening I saw him; but he 
did not come to this house. I was sitting outside 
the church-yard, sketching, when I saw him.” 

** He did not come to the house—no; but he 
came to Arden on purpose to see you,” Lady 
Laura answered, eagerly. ‘‘I am sure of that.” 

Unhappily Clarissa could not deny the fact. 
He had told her only too plainly that he had 
come to Arden determined to see her. 

** Now, Clary, let us be perfectly frank. Be- 
fore my sister Geraldine came to Hale I told 
= that the attachment between her and George 

‘airfax was one of long standing, that I was 
sure her happiness was involved in the matter, 
and how rejoiced I was at the turn things had 
taken. I told you all this, Clary; but I did not 
tell you that in the years we had known him Mr. 
Fairfax had been wild and unsteady ; that, while 
always more or less devoted to Geraldine, he had 
had attachments elsewhere—unacknowledged at- 
tachments of no very creditable nature ; such af- 
fairs as one only hears of by a side-wind, as it 
were. How much Geraldine may have known 
of this I can not tell. I heard the scandals, 
naturally enough, through Fred ;. but she ‘may 
have heard very little. I said ndéthing of this to 
you, Clarissa ; it was not necessary that I should 
say any thing to depreciate the character of my 
future brother-in-law, and of a man I really 
liked.’’ 

** Of course not,” faltered Clarissa. 

**Of course not. I was only too happy to find 
that George had become a reformed person, and 
that he had declared himself so soon after the 
change in his fortunes. I was convinced that 
Geraldine loved him, and that she could only be 
really happy as his wife. Iam convinced of that 
still; but I know that nothing on earth could 
induce her to marry him if she had the faintest 
doubt of his thorough devotion to herself.” 

**T hope that she may never. have.occasion to 
doubt that, Lady Laura,” answered Clarissa. It 
was really all she could find to say under the cir- 
cumstances, 

**T hope not, and I think not, Clary. He has 
been attached to my sister so long—he proposed 
to her in such a deliberate manner—that I can 
scarcely imagine he would prove really incon- 
stant. But I know that he is a slave to a pretty 
face, and fatally ant to be ruled by the impulse 
of«the moment. It would be very hard now, 
Clary, if some transient fancy of that kind were 
to ruin the happiness of two lives—would it not, 
my. dear ?” 

‘* Tt would be very hard,” 

**Oh, Clarissa, do pray be candid. . You must 
understand what I mean. That wretched man 
has been making love to. you ?” 

‘*You ought not to: ask me such a question, 
Lady Laura,” answered Clarissa, sorely perpléxed 
by this straight attack. ‘* You must: know that 


I should respect Lady Geraldine’s position—that | 


I should be incapable of forgetting her claims 
upon Mr. Fairfax. Whatever he may have said 
to me has been the merest folly. _ He knows that 
I consider it in that light, and I have refused 
ever to see him again if I can possibly help it.” 

‘* That's right, dear!” cried Lady Laura, with 
a pleased look. ‘“‘I knew that you would come 
out of this business well, in spite of every thing. 
Of course you’ can care nothing for this foolish 
fellow; but I know Geraldine’s sensitive nature 
so well, and that if she had an inkling of this 
conduct of George's, the whole thing would be 
off forever—an attachment of many years’ stand- 
ing—think of that, Clary! Now I want you to 
promise me that, come what may, you will give 
Mr. Fairfax no encouragement. Without en- 
couragement, this foolish fancy will die out very 
quickly. Of course, if it were possible you could 
care for him, I would not come here to ask you 
such a thing as this. You would have a right to 
consider your own happiness before my sister’s. 
But as that is out of the question, and the man 
is almost a stranger to you—” 

“Out of the question—almost a stranger.” 
Clarissa remembered that night in the railway 
carriage, and it seemed to her as if she and 
George Fairfax had never been strangers. 


** It is so easy for you to give me this promise. | 


Tell me now, Clary dear, that you will not have 
any thing to say to him, if he should contrive to 
see you again.” 

**T will not, Lady Laura.” 

**Ts that a promise, now, Clarissa ?” 

‘** A most sacred promise.” 

Laura Armstrong kissed her young friend in 
ratification of the vow. 

‘* You are a deat, generous-minded girl,” she 
said, ‘‘and I feel as if I had saved my sister's 
happiness by this bold course. And now tell me 
what you have been doing since you left us. 
Have you seen any thing more of the Grangers ?” 

Questioned thus, Clarissa was fain to give her 
friend some slight account of her day. at Arden. 

‘**It must have affected you very much to see 
the .old-place.. Ah, Clary, it:is you who ought 
to be mistress there, instead of Miss Granger!” 

Clarissa blushed, remembering that awkward 
avowal of Daniel Granger's. 

**T am not fit to be mistress of such a place,” 
she said. ‘‘I could never manage things as Miss 
Granger does.” 

**Not in that.petty way, perhaps. I should 
not care to see you keeping accounts and prying 
into grocery lists as she does. You would gov- 
ern your house on a grander scale. I should like 
to see you the owner of a great house.” 

“That is a thing you are never likely to see, 
Lady Laura.” ' . 

**T am not so sure of that. I have an idea 
that there is a great fortune lying at your feet, if 


are so foolish; they never know what is really 
for their happiness; and if by any chance there 
should happen to be some passing folly, some 
fancy of the moment, to come between them and 
good fortune, every thing is lost.” 

She looked at Clarissa closely as she said this. 
The girl’s face had been changing from red to 
pale throughout the interview. She was very pale 
now, but quite self-possessed, and had lett off 
blushing. Had she not given her promise— 
pledged away her freedom of action with regard to 
George Fairfax—and thus made an end of every 
thing between them? She felt very calm, but she 
felt as if she had made a sacrifice. As for Daniel 
Granger, any reference to him and his admiration 
for her touched upon the regions of the absurd. 
Nothing—no friendly manceuvring of Lady Lau- 
ra’s, no selfish desires of her father’s—could ever 
induce her to listen for a moment to any propo- 
sition from that quarter. 

She asked her visitor to go into the house pres- 
ently, in order to put an end to the conversation ; 
and Lady Laura went in to say a few words to 
Mr. Lovel. ‘They were very melancholy words 
—all about the dead and his innumerable virtues, 
which seemed really at this stage of his histo- 
ry to have been alloyed by no human frailty or 
short-coming. Mr. Lovel was sympathetic to 
the last degree, sighed in unison with his visitor, 
and brushed some stray drops of moisture from 





his own eyelids when Lady Laura wept. And 


=== 





then he went out to the carriage with my lady, 
and saw her drive away, with the blinds discreet- 
ly lowered as before. 

‘* What. did she come about,. Clarissa?” he 
asked his daughter while they were going back 
to the house. 

‘*Only to see me, papa.” 

‘* Only to see you! She must have had some- 
thing very important to say to you, I should think, 
or she would scarcely have come at such a time.” 

He glanced at his daughter sharply .as he said 
this, but did not question her farther, though he 
would have liked to do so. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that this visit of Lady Laura’s bore 
some reference to George Fairfax. Had there 
been a row at the Castle, he wondered ? and had 
my lady come to bully her protégée ? 

“*T don’t suppose they would show her much 
mercy if she stood in the way of their schemes,” 
he said to. himself. ‘‘ His brother’s death makes 
this young Fairfax a very decent match. The 
property must be worth five or six thousand a 


iel Granger’s income is? Nearer fifty thousand 
than five, if I may believe what I have been told.” 


what unwilling aspect, though she was decently 





you would only stoop to pick it up. But girls 


civil to Mr. and Miss Lovel. Her father had 





“A MOST SACRED PROMISE.” 


year—five or six thousand. I wonder what Dan- . 


Mr. Granger and his daughter called at Mill - 
Cottage next day; the fair Sophia with a some- ; 


brought her to look at some of Clarissa’s sketch- 
es, he told his friends. 

‘*T want her to take more interest in landscape 
art, Mr. Lovel,” he said, ‘‘and I.think your 
daughter's example may inspire her. Miss Lovel 
seems to me to have a real genius for landscape. 
I saw some studies of ferns and under-wood that 
she had done at Hale—full of freedom and of 
feeling. Sophia doesn’t draw badly, but she 
wants feeling.” 

The young lady thus coldly commended gave 
her head rather a supercilious toss as she replied. 

‘* You must remember that I have higher du- 
ties than sketching, papa,” she said; ‘‘I can not 
devote ail my existence to ferns and blackberry- 
bushes.” 

‘*Oh yes, of course ;. you’ve your schools, and 
that kind of thing; but you might give more time 
to art than you do, especially if you left the man- 
agement of the house more to Mrs, Plumtree. 
I think you waste time and energy upon details.” 

‘*T hope I know my duty as mistress of a large 
establishment, papa, and that I shall.never feel 
the responsibility of administering a large income 
any less than I do at present. It would be a bad 
thing for you if I became careless of your interests 
in order to roam about sketching toad-stools and 
blackberry-bushes.” 

Mr. Granger, looked as if he. were rather 
doubtful ‘upon this point, but it was evidently 
wisest not to push the discussion too far. 


‘Will you be so kind as to show us your port- 
-folio, Miss Lovel ?” he asked. 

“‘Of course she will,” answered her father, 
promptly; ‘‘she will only be too happy to ex- 
hibit her humble performances to Miss Granger. 
Bring. your drawing-book, Clary.” 

Clarissa would have given the world to refuse. 
A drawing-book is in some measure a silent 
confidante. She did not know how far her ran- 
dom sketches—some of them mere vagabondage 
of the pencil, jotted down half unconsciously— 
might betray the secrets of her inner life to the 
cold eyes of Miss Granger. 

‘*T’'d better, bring down my finished drawings, 
papa; those that were mounted for you at Bel- 
foret,” she said. 

‘*Nonsense, child; Mr. Granger wants to see 
your rough sketches, not those stiff school-girl 
things, which I suppose were finished by your 
drawing-master. Bring that book you are al- 
ways scribbling in. The girl has a kind of pas- 
sion for art,” said Mr. Lovel, rather fretfully ; 


What are you looking for, Clarissa, in that owlish 
way? There’s your book on that table.” 
He pointed to the volume—Clarissa’s other self 


been sketching in when George Fairfax surprised 
her by the church-yard wall. There was no help 


‘she is seldom without a pencil in her hand. . 


and perpetual companion—the very book she had ° 


father’s; so she brought the book and laid it 
meekly open before Sophia Granger. 

The father and daughter turned over the leaves 
together. It was a book of ‘‘ bits:” masses of 
foliage, bramble, and bird’s nest: here the head 
of an animal, there the profile of a friend; anon 
a bit of still-life; a vase of flowers, with the ara- 
besqued drapery of a curtain for a background; 
every where the evidence of artistic feeling and a 
practiced hand—every where a something much 
above a school-girl’s art. 

Miss Granger looked through the leaves with 
an icy air. She was obliged to say ‘‘ Very pret- 
ty,” or ‘‘ Very clever,” once in a way; but this 
cold phrase evidently cost her a severe effort, 
Not so her father. He was interested in every 
page, and criticised every thing with a real 
knowledge of what he was talking about, which 
made Clarissa feel that he was at least no pre- 
tender as to the love of art; that he was not a 
man who bought pictures merely because he was 
rich and it was the right thing to do. 

They came presently to the pages Clarissa had 
covered at Hale Castle—bits of familiar land- 
scape, glimpses of still-life in the Castle rooms, 
and lightly touched portraits of the Castle guests, 
There was one head that appeared very much 
oftener than others, and Clarissa felt herself 
blushing a deeper red every time Mr. Granger 
paused to contemplate this particular likeness, 

- He lingered longer over each of these sketches, 
with rather a puzzled air, and though the exe- 
cution of these heads was very spirited, he for- 
bore to praise. 

**There is one face here that I see a good deal 
of, Miss Lovel,” he said at last. ‘‘I think it is 
Mr. Fairfax, is it not?” 

Clarissa looked at the profile of George Fair- 
fax dubiously. 

‘* Yes, I believe I meant that for Mr. Fairfax; 
his is a very easy face to draw; much easier than 
Lady Geraldine’s, though her features are so reg- 
ular. All my portraits of her are failures,” 

‘“‘T have only seen one attempt at Lady Ger- 
—* portrait in this book, Miss Lovel,” said 
phia. 

“*T have some more on loose sheets of paper, 
somewhere; and then I generally destroy my 
failures if they are quite hopeless.” 

‘Mr. Fairfax would be quite flattered if he 
could see how often you have sketched him,” 
Sophia continued, blandly. 

Clarissa thought of the leaf George Fairfax had 
cut out of her drawing-book ; a recollection which 
did not serve to diminish her embarrassment. 

“*T dare say Mr. Fairfax is quite vain enough 
without any flattery of that kind,” said Mr. Lov- 
el. ‘‘And now that you have exhibited your 
rough sketches, you can bring those mounted 
drawings, if you like, Clarissa.” 

This was a signal for the closing of the book, 
which: Clarissa felt was intended for her relief. 
She put the volume back upon the little side-ta- 
ble from which she had taken it, and.xan up stairs 

fetch her landscapes. These Miss Granger 
surveyed in the same cold, tolerant manner with 
which she had surveyed the _sketch-book—the 
manner of a person who could have done much 
better in that line herself if she had cared to do 
any thing so frivolous, 

After this Mr. Lovel and his daughter called 
at the Court; and the acquaintance between the 
two families being thus formally inaugurated by 
a dinner and a couple of morning calls, Mr. 
Granger came very often to the Cottage, unac- 
companied by the inflexible Sophia, who began 
to feel that her father’s infatuation was not to be 
lessened by any influence of hers, and that she 
might just as well let him take his own way. It 
was an odious, unexpected turn which events had 
taken; but there was no help for it. _ Her confi- 
dential maid, Hannah Warman, reminded her 
of that solemn truth whenever: she ventured to 
touch upon this critical subject. 

“*Tf your pa was a young man, miss, or a man 
that had admired a great many ladies in his time, 
it would be quite different,” said the astute War- 
man; ‘‘ but never having took notice of any one 
before, and taking such particular notice of this 
young lady, makes it clear to any one that’s got 
eyes. Depend upon it, miss, it won’t be long 
before he'll make her an offer ; and it isn’t likely 
she'll refuse him—not with a ruined pa to urge 
her on!” 

‘*T suppose not,” said Sophia, disconsolately. 

‘* And after all, miss, he might have made & 
worse choice. If he were to marry one of those 
maneuvring middle-aged widows we've met s0 
often out visiting, you’d have had a regular step- 
mother, that would-have taken every bit of pow- 
er out of your hands, and treated you like a child. 
But Miss Lovel seems a very nice young lady, 
and, being so near your own age, will be quite a 
companion for you.” : 

‘¢T don’t want such a companion. There 18 
no sympathy between Miss Lovel and me; you 
ought to know that, Warman. - Her tastes are 
the very reverse of mine in every way. It’s not 
possible we can ever get on well together ; and 
if papa marries her, I shall feel that he is quite 
lost to me. Besides, how could I ever have any 
feeling but contempt for a girl who would marry 
for money? and of course Miss Lovel could only 
marry papa for the sake of his money.” 

‘*Tt’s done so often nowadays. And some- 
times those matches turn out very well—better 
than some of the love-matches, I’ve heard say. 

‘*Tt’s no use discussing this hateful business, 
Warman,” Miss Granger answered, haughtily. 
‘* Nothing could change my opinion.” _ 

And in this inflexible manner did Daniel Gran- 
ger’s daughter set her face against the woman he 
had chosen from among all other women for his 
wife. He felt that it was so, and that there 

would be a hard battle for him to fight in the fu- 
ture between these two influences; but no silent 
opposition of his daughter’s could weaken his de- 
termination to win Clarissa Lovel, if she was t¢ 








for it, no disobeying that imperious finger of her 


be won by him, 
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ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fiona May.—The book you mention is a burlesque 
account of a real voyage. “ Will Carleton” is not a nom 
de plume. George Sand is the literary name of Ma- 
dame Dudevant. Gift weddings are gotten up by the 
couple whose anniversary is celebrated. They issue 
invitations engraved on wood, tin, etc., and courtesy 
requires that they should add, “ No presents received,” 
as the custom now is.—White waists, basques, and 
over-skirts are worn over dresses, or merely skirts, of 
any color. Black silk polonaises, not mere basques, 
are worn with colored skirts. Side curls are not worn. 
We can not tell you how to make your straight switch 
curl permarfently. 

Constant Reaper or Bazar.—Your lace is a coarse 
imitation, not good enough to use on lingerie. The 
guipure square-meshed lace curtains in stripes, or else 
dotted Swiss muslin curtains with fluted ruffles, are 
both preferable to Nottingham lace curtains, though 
very fine Nottingham will answer for your well-fur- 
nished rooms. 

Ditemma.—Get dark gray mohair, trimmed with 
black silk bands, for a mourning traveling dress. Silk- 
faced gray serge is apt to cockle. Your grenadine, 
ruffied to the waist, and worn with a long basque or 
polonaise, will be very stylish. 

Exsre.—Perpendicular tucking is more used than 
bias tucking. Over-skirts and polonaise skirts of 
greaadine are not lined, but grenadine waists and 
sleeves are lined with silk. Tight basques of Victoria 
lawn are not lined. 

Manor anp Erra.—The best thing to do with your 
last summer's poplin is to leave it as it is, and wear it 
draped over a black or brown silk skirt. Make coat or 
half-flowing or shirt sleeves for your percale dress. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. 

. L, A.—Your pale blue silk will make a pretty 

e suit combined with darker blue or with gray. 

Polonaises with high lining are the style for organdy 
dresses, 

Mrs. Janz Watton.—The Bazar is not a warm ad- 
vocate of corsets, and can not advise you which to get 
to lace tightly.—To reduce your flesh without doing 
great harm get Banting’s book, and follow its direc- 
tions. 

Autor, Jor U., anp Orners.—All inquiries about treat- 
ment of the skin, cosmetics, etc., have been answered 
at length in the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers, and we have not 
room for further replies on these subjects. Bazars 
containing those articles will be furnished for ten 
cents each number. 

Franorsca.—Most elaborate vignettes are used to 
mark gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, and are not thought 
effeminate. We do not furnish individual mono- 
grams. 

Bionpz.—Read about white alpaca in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 81, Vol. IV. Make your black 
silk with demi-train and Worth basque and over-skirt. 
Trim with flounces and with lace over white muslin 
pleatings. 

L, A. 8.—Black-walnut mantels upholstered with 
reps require an experienced upholsterer to fashion 
them psettily, and this, we fear, would be too much 
expense for you. This upholstering is, however, some- 
times done by housewives who have seen the mantels, 
but you would scarcely make a nice job of it from a 
description. ’ 

Inrxerest.—Victoria lawn is the most stylish fabric 
for white suits. Rain spots Japanese silk and makes 
it flimsy.—A mantel clock, an easy-chair embroidered 
by the donor, a toilette set, a drop light, a work-table, 
a china tea set, a useful piece of silver, vases, spoons, 
a pretty chromo, a majolica pitcher—all these are use- 
ful gifts to a bride of moderate means. 

Mrs. J. M. S.—All the costumes lately given among 
our cut paper patterns are appropriate alike for the 
present and the fall season. Blue, gray, and white are 
the colors most worn by boys. 

Sussoziwser.—Get bombazine and tamise cloth for 
mourning suits for fall. Trim the bombazine with 
folds of English crape; the tamize with folds of itself. 
Your alpaca would be more suitable trimmed with 
folds of dead black silk, but may be worn as it is. 
Plain jet or rubber jewelry is preferable to that of 
enamel for dress mourning. Wear white nansook 
dresses with box-pleated waists, black ribbon sash, and 
jet jewelry in the house in summer. Get a long En- 
glish crape veil, and gather one end over your bonnet. 

CLEVELAND.—Your sample is a light quality of black 
cashmere. Put kilt pleatings on the skirt, and make a 
polonaise trimmed with fringe and braiding, or else 
bias bands of black silk. 

Mrs. Jonzs.—Trim your green and white silk with 
bias green silk bands and fringe, or else Swiss muslin 
pleatings. Your ideas of making are very good, though 
court trains are not so fashionable as formerly. Get 
a white English straw or a chip bonnet with lavender 
ribbon and white daisies, 

Gariiz.—We have said repeatedly that we will not 
recommend depilatories. To pluck out your super- 
fluous hair, continuing to do so when it re-appears, is 
a tedious plan, but the only one we think safe. 

Vic.—You could make a stylish suit by putting two 
bias scant flounces of dark brown silk on your skirt, 
and wearing it with a buff over dress of linen or pon- 
gee. Get nine yards of buff linen at twenty-five cents a 
yard, and make a box-pleated blouse and over-skirt by 
directions given for cambric dresses in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. IV. Put merely a bias fold around the over- 
skirt, or else add buff lace or fringe. Your sample is 
entirely out of fashion.—For visiting cards read Bazar 
No. 81, Vol. IV. The name should not be written di- 
agonally on the card, but horizontally. 

Mattre.—Silk like your sample is*not much worn, 
but would look very pretty with a long Swiss muslin 
over-skirt, A wide flounce on the silk skirt, headed 
by black velvet, would also improve it. 

Onto.—The Worth basque dress, or else the Apron- 
Polonaise Suit illustrated ir Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV., 
would be pretty made in embroidered organdy. Use 
straight ruffles, hemmed and scant. Knots or bows 
of black velvet ribbon. 

G.—The only address necessary for letters to be an- 
swered in this column is Harper’s Bazar, New York 
city. 

A. F. K.—Cadet midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
are officers of the government, and receive $500 and a 
ration per annum. It costs a successful candidate 
about $350 to procure the necessary outfit of uniform, 
etc., on entering the institution. The pay is sufficient 
to support the cadet during the full course, and to 
leave a small surplus at the expiration of the four 
years to procure the outfit necessary for an officer go- 
ing to sea. 

Miss C, 8, M.—The Bazar in which the pattern sent 
you is illustrated contains the amount of goods neces- 
sary for the suit sent. About eighteen or twenty 
yards of ordinary width material are bought for a 
suit; but this depends, of course, on the trimming. 





F. A. 8.—We advise you not to line over-skirts. A 
large tournure should make the dress bouffant, and 
the fabric of the over-skirt should fall in graceful 
drapery, not stand out stiff with lining. 

Caro.ive E.—Trim your Marseilles with white fringe 
and braid, or else with embroidered jaconet ruffles. 

A. K.—The blue parasol will not be incongruous 
with pink and white or gray toilettes. Large blue 
umbrellas are worn by ladies with almost any cos- 
tume. Your gray sample of crape barége will look 
prettiest beneath a white Swiss muslin polonaise ;. but 
one of black lace will also answer. 

Macere.—Use bias bands of green silk and knotted 
fringe of green and white for trimming the green 
dress, and ruffies of the fabric for the gray one. 

Owvuexr.—Black twisted silk fringe, in thick bullion 
cords, will be prettier than llama fringe on your water- 
proof. 

Frrexp.—From your description we think your gren- 
adine is stylishly made, and not old-looking. Satin is 
not used for trimming, and terie and lace are 
often dispensed with, ruffles alone being used. 

SuxpLz Siwon.—Tulle fichus are worn in the even- 
ing; Swiss muslin blouses in the afternoon. A pale 
rose-colored suit is pretty for country walks. Wear 
flowers in your hair in the house at any time of day, 
but they are not often worn at church or out-of-doors, 
Trained street suits should only be worn in a carriage. 
—A lady should thank a gentleman for the pleasure he 
has given her by escorting her to any place of amuse- 
ment. It is possible for a lady to inform a gentleman 
without offense that she keeps early hours, and can 
not entertain him longer, as it is her hour for retiring. 

Mas. M. F.—With the assistance of a copying wheel 


“the patterns are easily taken from the Supplement. 


Das at Fasnion.—Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 31, Vol. IV.. The chatelaine braids will con- 
tinue the prevailing style for some time. 





Mouttitupes of people require an alterative, 
to restore the healthy action of their systems and 
correct the derangements that creep into it. 
Sarsaparillas were used and valued until several 
impositions were palmed off upon the public un- 
der this name. Aver’s SARSAPARILLA is no 
imposition.—[Com. } 





Hatx’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from turning gray, and restores 
hair to its natural color.—{ Com. } 








To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwhea' 
Cakes, Fruit Dumplings, etc., you should use Dovley’s 
Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it.—[Com.]. 














Coryine Wure..—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





7 MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
_ and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettes, 


J. MARIE FARINA 
VIENNA, COLOGNE, PARIS. 
HANDKERCHIEF 


EXTRACTS, 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















Co It has the deli ~ 3 and r ~ “ r] 
I, fragrance of genuine Farina 
CA Tp ge reine 










or 
tleman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, 


\ ARREN ‘WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street. 
Corner of Crosby st., N.Y. 


WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONARY, the 


handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta= 
bles, Avbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. a printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. Address 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


BROOKS, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
d 


an 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT- FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 

AT LOW PRICES. 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


RIELES, Shot-Gun 
Material, Writefor 


























Revolvers, Gun 
ce-~List, to Great WEst- 


En Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly- 
ers, &., bought or traded for. Agente wanted. 











RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

—_—— - 
THE NEW 
JRIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For Seng Perfumes on the hand- 
— y in apartments, sick-rooms, 
&e., &e. 

Special Representatives for the 
United States, _ 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers of GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Gocds, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &.,: 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


The special attention of ladies is called to the ad- 


van of ANTIOCH COLLEGE for all who wish to 











e next term 3. Address, for 
er information, 
Rey. GEO. W. aes seaies. President, 
ellow Springs, Ohio, 


Or either of the following gentlemen, a Committee of 
the Trustees: Rev. Henry W. Betiows, D.D., New 
York; Rev. E. E. Harz, Boston; Arrzemas Carrer, 
Esq., Rev. R. Lamp Cox.izr, Chicago; Rey. A. D. 
Mayo, Cincinnati; Rey. J: H. Hxywoon, Louisville. 
Antioon Cotieae, Yellow Springs, 
Greene Co., Ohio. 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 
together with our illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watch-making, to all who send us their ad- 
dress. No matter how remote you are from New 
York, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
you were here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
‘865 Broadway, New York. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 


at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. A.onzo Fiaok, A.M., President. 











A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 


Pew emcee eetne ees eeaseresnees eee 


: EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
to purchasers in 


PARIS-MADE SILK DRESSES, 


Excellent Quality, 


at $100 each and upward. 


Also, 
an immense lot of 


PARIS-MADE PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
from $5 each upward. 
The above have just been received, 
purchased in Paris 
at about ONE-HALF THE COST of manufacture, 


and offered at a Trifling Advance. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Tourists on Pleasure Bound, 


You want some entertaining book to help wile away 

a weary hour. Buy one of these: 

HAMERTON’S THOUGHTS ABOUT ART—$2 00. 

HAMERTON’S A PAINTER’S CAMP —$1 50. 

GEORGE SAND’S MAUPRAT; ANTONIA; MON- 
SIEUR SYLVESTRE; MILLER OF ANGIBAULT; 
SNOW MAN. Price of each, $1 50. 

MRS. STOWE’S PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY— 
$1 50. 

MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE MEN; LITTLE WOMEN, 
2 vols. ; AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL; HOSPITAL 
SKETCHES. Price per vol, $1 50. 

BURNAND’S MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS; HAPPY 
THOUGHTS. Each $1 00. 

A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED 

- COUSIN. $100. 





Sold every where. Mailed postpaid by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 








THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN, 


The mind is the tenant of the body, and unless the tenement is kept in good 
repair the immortal occupant is depressed, distraught, miserable, and sees 
things “‘as through a glass, darkly,” not as they really are. When the stomach 
i is relaxed, the liver torpid, the bowels disordered, and the nerves unstrung, in- 
] Vigorate, vitalize, regulate, and tone them with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Its operation is certain, painless, and salutary. It brin, 
important organs into conformity with the laws of health; the spirits rise, the 
clears, and the capacity to enjoy life is restored to desponding invalids. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


the action of these 





AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe 
Fetripce. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. (Just Ready.) 





PusiisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


—_—- 


' [> Harrerr & Broturrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 00. 
THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 

with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea 4 A 


Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 55 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 








OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, _ - 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 





Guaranteed Pure and of the er oot paaity. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 

Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H,-HENDERSON, 15.Broad St., New York. 





CINCINNATI 
INDUS TRIAL 


EXPOSITION, 
1871. _ 


—OPEN— 
September 6 until October 7. 


In immense ee erected for this pur- 
pose, costing over $60,000, in the very Centre of the City, 
covering over three acres. . 
Open to receive articles sagt 16th. : 
Ample arrangements have been made for conveying 
articles and visitors. 





For full 52 ingoine address 
H. McCOLLUM, A. T. GOSHORN, 
Secretary. President. 





The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

Phy nepoac for five years, 
an 








Bin unoceupled territory. 

v n u erritory. 

> For fulars address 
G vidence, R. I.; 
. a. 


Tol 0.; 

mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 

Galveston.& Houston, Tex: San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoDEONS, aD 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW FRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take portion cash and balance in 
monthly.or quarterly instaiiments. 




















Avevst 19, 1871.] 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, en receipt of the price. 








ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Assorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French 
Revolution,” Se. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. el : 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, by Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Prmproxr Frt- 
RIDGE. ith numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 
(Just Ready.) a ‘ 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpotru. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuarses Lyett, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00: 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionarp J. Busu, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. ‘A Latin Gram- 
mar for Beginners. By Wau. H. Wappett, Profess-" 
or of Ancient Languages in the University of Geor- 
gia, and Author of ‘“*A Greek Grammar for Begin- 
ners.” 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
J -g Assorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$15 ts 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Anpott. Copiously lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1-50. P 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 





te Harrer & Brortuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Frievre, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TH. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE A Eg ti 








G SUIT.. -No. 26 


SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............0... 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 39 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................0000 “40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT ........7. “49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.............-. “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT ....0.202022 “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BR ASTED SACQUE WALKING | 

BM Ne sos 2o ss iawsuac ceotoaca 9 
SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............00+- “5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK..........-. “11 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....: “ 43 
POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.........- “17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT..............0005 “ 9 


to 15 yen SOLE RO cb acece ae sebikat os 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

a ion OUR). Sakwcies.ccce concesteacesscesescne 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

CATS O10)... 20. ecsccee Sth ahbnds Kicmernene te ° 


BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) * 31 

YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from‘S t0. 15° years Old)... ....0.sccccccccees « 33 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
yee on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE. CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get u: 
send for Price-List, and a Clu 
it, with full directions, makin 
sumers and remunerative to 





clubs. Onur answer is, 

form will accompany 
a large saving to con- 
Inb organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


gO 50 A Mentheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. S..M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, V1. 








HOTTENTOTS 








SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


{From Dispensatory of the United States.) 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 
Propertirs.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 


to mint. 


Mepicat. Properties aNnp Usrs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 


— Organs. 


hey are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 

ELMBOLD’s Extract Buonvu is used by persons from bg te of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 


cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; 


In affections 
HELMBOLD’s 


-Wetting in children. 


uliar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 
xXTRAOT Bucuvu has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 


Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, or in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
d an i 





or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebl 


ite constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
——— Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Mi 
Enea Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot Hands, Flushin 


emory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 
of the 


ody, Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 


System, &c. 


Hetmnoip’s Extract Buouv is Diuretic and hee al ae cures all diseases arising from habits of 


dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the 
for which it is used, in connection with HeLMuoLp’s Rosz Wasu. 


Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 
Describe symptoms in all communications. 


lood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 


Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin 


all kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, D and 


iseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, a Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, 


etter, Humors 0: 





JPPLP 7 


that have been established in the system for years. 


BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS; ITS BLOOD - PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
pe OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 


Cc TITUTIONAL 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KN 





DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BL 
OWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE TH 


OOD, AND THE 
OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
ROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 


FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


COMPLEXION. 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, pope gen Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 


ity, &c. No nausea, no ing pains, but m 
whe CATAWBA GRAPE PIL. 
Extract Rhubarb. 


d, pleasant, and safe in operation. 
LS are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 


Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 


either calomel ope or other deleterious drugs. 
HELMBOLD'S GE} 


UINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by - 


H. T, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 





Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuartes Reaper, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘Griffith 
Gaunt,” “Hard Cash,” ‘ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartzes Grepon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackweu. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. = 

WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorenor Marry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Troitopr, An- 
thor of ‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” ‘* The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Grorar A. Lawrenor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “‘Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. mS 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripvews, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “‘ Race for Wealth,” ‘* Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





oe Harper & Brorugrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pos.isuEep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROBINSON'S POOR HUMANITY. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


FENTON'S QUEST. By Miss Brappon. 


Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


LOOMIS’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Sheep, $1 50. pe 


JOHN MARCHMONT"S LEGACY. 
pon. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


JESSIE’S FLIRTATIONS. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
THE ELVES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


By Miss Brap- 


AMAURY. By Dumas. “Byo, Paper, 50 cents. 
WADDINGTON'S CH URCH HISTORY. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00, 


ABBOTTS*® ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 


Marie 
Antoinette.—Elizabeth. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 20 each. 





te Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on ‘FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


- 0 ee 


SS oAMe. 
nase pe 


‘The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. cored ae is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is prjnted which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
populas Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any oe between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
S by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on free affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic —_ which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pnb- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 

ene eeeemeenti 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Maaaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harver’s WEFKLY, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or, quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptidis from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence wi:h the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necesgary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Terms ror ApveRtistne in Harper's Perionroats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
i the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
} MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
| ‘* lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


AG READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 











10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
$ Address "A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 











99 For first-clase Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ap’ts. 
§ 0 Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 





: HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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It is a queer woman who 
asks no questions, the 
woman who does is the 
querist. 


ee 
An old Indian who had 
witnessed the effect « of 


songs and fifty fights. 
a os 


Tue west Banp 20 ac- 
company a Lapy Vooarist 
—A bus- 


—_—- > 
Women do not talk more 
than men. Th listen- 
ed to more, that is all. 
—_————_—— 

Most le are glad to 
give thtir opinion. Law- 
yers usually sell theirs, 


— 
An Onszor ov LyteRest— 
row deposit in a savings- 


a 
Curious to say, most 
horse-owners, w! dif- 


—-—_— 
A young swell of our ac- 
guaintance is so 
astidious that he is even 
measured for his umbrella. 


> 
Ballet-girls and geese are 
the anienis that can stand 
the longest on one leg. 
—_—~»————_. 


Apviok To Farmenrs.— 
Thresh rt corn as much 
as you think necessary, but 
don’t pull its ears off—that’s 
bra 

—~>————_ 
Why is it that Mount Ve- 
suvius never sleeps ?—Be- 
cause it : 






Lote don't 
know ~ names of their 
best friends; some do not 
even knowewhat their own , 
names may be a yearhenee. 


—~_——— 

Maxims For THE Purvu- 
pENntT.—Never throw astone 
at any one until you have 
looked to see whetherthere 
is a window behind, or you 
may pay dearly for your re- 


venge. Never leave your 1. Philosophy. 4. The wild animal at bay. 7. A struggle for life. 
hat in the passage unless it 2. Natural Philosophy. 5. “Got him !—No!” 8. The overthrow. The escape! 
is abad one. Never beex- 3. Want of philosophy. “ Drat it! missed him !” 6. The vigorous onslaught. 9. Philosophy worsted by a fly. 


ecutor to a will, as it is all 
ltability, great trouble, and 
no profit. Never ver with your wife, as you will 
only have to make ituy, and pay for the reconciliation. 
Never mention you have received a legacy, or some 
impertinent fellow will be asking you to stand a din- 
ner. Never to see a balloon go up, as you can see 
it much better by remaining outside. 


A Boston grocer, who excited the ire of one of his 
customers by presenting at his house his bill for goods 
rendered, was waited upon soon after by a daughter 
of the debtor, who said,“ I wish you wouldn’t come with 
that bill when father’s at home; it makes him nervous 
to be dunned.” The grocer apologized. 








TO ARTISTS, COMEDIANS, AND OTHERS. 


ANY ONE WHO WISHES TO Stupy THE TRUE Dramatic ExpREsSION OF THE TRAGIC Muse IN 'THE ACT. OF DRINKING THE LAST BITTER 
Cup or DespaIR TO THE VERY Drecs sHOULD wATcH A YouyG MOTHER TEACHING THE ELEMENTS OF Music TO HER FIRST-BORN. 


Young ladies suffering from a pane in the side may 
relieve it by wearing a sash. : 


Sea igi 
A Writ or AtracunentT—A marriage-certificate. 


ETE Ee 
Tue Furvre StatE—San Domingo. 





Wisdom smiles. 


bosom ‘fly into'a 
dies will Oncaea ony 
hurl a torrent of vi 
tive eloquence at you, ight 
a cigar, take’ a ‘pineh of 
snuff, trim your “ nails,’ 
glance over the‘ advertise- 
ments in yesterday's r,' 
sit still and smile—do any 
thing but reply to‘her. You 
ee ee 
a even ou; ‘sl 
ia faint. . % 


icy,” as a general rile; but. *~ 
there are i 


detection, you make exce 
tions to that one.’ si 

Never speak ill of any one 
who may be of the'slightest 
service to you, no matter 
how much you may dislike’ 

He might hear of it. 

Buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket. Sell in. the dearest. 
The number of children the 
workmen employed by you 
may have is no .to-you. 
The number you have your- 
self is. sas Oh 


> 
How To KEEP your Heap 
anes every hair 
ce) ? 


—_—~——_—_ 


What. part of speech is ‘ 


kissing ?—A conjunction. 


ES St > 

If Eve was not a Fenian,’ 
she was at least the first rib 
on man. : ee 

—_—>—_—_ 

“Where are you going ?” 
said a Scotch gentleman to 
a thief, whom‘he observed 
crawling through a hole in 
the hedge into his garden. 

“Bac in,” replied the 
thief, as ‘he hurriedly re- 
treated. 


——@———— 

One of the boys at our 

rinter’s is a sad character. 
When at work he does noth- 
ing but make pie; when he’s 
at home he makes away 
with it, « gag , 


—_—_ ———— 
Some of those women 

who are most afraid _of 

lightning have hearts of 


steel. 


When a wife reigns, it 
seems natural that she 
should storm too, She gen- 
erally does. 


an, ae 
It’s your tall fellows who 
are luckiest in love. The 
ies are all in favor of 
Hy-men. 
Co 
* Eee Wa ;ro comMAND 
Respeor. anp,. PLENTY,:0F . 
Room 1n a Crowp—C; a 
pot of paint in each hand. 
oe 
The following is the copy 
i ted on a ees | 


open air, and. a collection: 
will be taken,at the door to 
defray expenses,” 


—_—_—_———_——_ 

While a vendor of greens 
in Boston, last week, was 
endeavoring to dispose of 
his stock in trade, his poor 
old nag balked, and refuse: 


to budge-an-inch. The driver finally commenced be- 
laboring the-animal with a stick, when an old lady 
thrust her. head .out of a window and exclaimed, 


“*Have you no mere 
“No, ma’am,” rep! 


greens.” 





% A CRUEL DUCK. 
GEorGE (intending. to ask his affianced to crown his ho, 


lied the peddler; ‘nothing but 


= 


Sa 
= as /)\) ie Se 





es). ““ Dearest Matilda, 


there’s a subject that’s nearest our Hearts—Would you think it top Soon—Might 


I hope that by the end of August this protracte 
Matitpa. “ Lor’, Dear, do i t! 
It ‘ll be quite Dreadful when there’s nothing in 


‘ou mean the Ti 


d Postponement—”’ ¢ 
hborne Case? Oh, isn’t it awful? 
the Papers for Pa to Read!” 





Aen 
vag ay POET 


























